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EDITORIAL 


THE POSITIVE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IS THE GREAT 
remedy for a condition of uncertainty, doubt, and un- 
belief. The preaching of negations offers nothing 
that can nurture faith and hope, and becomes exceed- 
ing wearisome in course of time. Its futility might be 
likened to winnowing chaff, simply to prove that it is 
chaff. Over against this is that cheering faith in the 
great Christian doctrines and that clear certainty of 
utterance which still characterizes much that is said 
and written. 

Far more subtle than denial is the substitution of 
subordinate for supreme truth. This is doing more 
real damage than direct opposition to sound doctrine, 


- for it obscures and confuses the teaching of Scripture, 
_ to the misleading of many who would not tolerate plain 
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unbelief. Christ is being widely presented as the 
great ‘‘ Teacher,” the “ Master,” the “ Example,” and 


we are told how wonderful life on earth will become 


when we follow His teachings. But all this avoids or 
evades the Biblical presentation of Christianity. 
What is the heart of the whole Christian system? 
This question is ably answered by Principal MeNicol 
in The Essential Reality in Christianity. It would 
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be hard to find a statement of any religious truth more 
clear, direct, and convincing than this one. 

At first, after referring to the various aspects of 
the faith, the writer takes the significance of what hap- 
pened at Pentecost and shows that it was the consum- 
mation of a new order of being, the ‘new creation,” 
whereby men were enabled through “the last Adam” 
to take up and realize the divine purpose so sadly hin- 
dered by the first Adam. The new order, resulting in 
the Christian church, came into being, “not because the 
disciples were practicing the principles of Jesus or fol- 
lowing His example, but because they were reproduc- 
ing His life in the power of a new creation.” 

The work of Paul, in the light of this new order, 
forms the theme of the second part of the paper, and 
here Principal McNicol takes occasion to point out 
that Paul was not much concerned with what Jesus 
taught, but with what He had done. 

The third section is devoted to the nature of this 
new creation, which is here treated largely as the cen- 
tral message of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Of 
special value, in the light of current eschatological 
views, is the consideration of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
“the heart of Christianity.” 

Many readers will doubtless feel under obligation 
to Principal McNicol for his very lucid putting of the 
great central truth of Christianity. ven in theolog- 
ical circles men are asking: What is the heart of 
Christianity? Here is a satisfying answer. 


THE WORD LOVE HAS TO BEAR THE BURDEN OF MANY | 


meanings. It expresses in our common speech a whole 
range of ideas, from the most trivial and commonplace 
desire to the strongest and sublimest passion of the soul. 
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We say a dog loves his bone, the child loves to play, 
the man loves his friend, the mother loves the babe, the 
husband loves his wife, we love the church, God the 
Father loves us. We seem to need a greater variety 
of words to reveal with any exactness all that our term 
love is used to connote. 

One of the major problems of theology has been 
to show the consistency of love, justice, and forgiveness, 
in the one divine Father, as He deals with His sinful 
children. The modern mind has attempted to simplify 
the whole question by reducing God’s love to that of a 
weak and sentimental parent who, to escape the pain 
of demanding obedience and disciplining offenders, 
weakly condones the offense. The difficulty here is, 
that the mind has been too often guided by a notion 
of what God’s justice should be, and too seldom by 
the perception of what His love is. Love that cannot 
escape being offended, wounded, and left unreconciled 
ought to suggest some explanation of God’s justice. 

This explanation appears:in Dr. Hogg’s fine paper, 
Comradeship and Forgiveness. It has plainly come 
out of the writer’s experience in seeking to present the 
Atonement to the reflective minds of India. After 
referring to the Hindu attitude of mind toward the 
ideas of sin, the wrath of God, the Atonement, and 
forgiveness, the writer submits a searching question 
covering the current prevalent idea of the universal 
Fatherhood of God and simultaneous weakening of the 
sense of human guilt. The writer then chiefly devotes 
his attention to the endeavor to throw light on this 
situation by discriminating between two kinds of love. 

The article closes with some brief remarks bearing 
on the theological implications of the distinction made. 
The whole study vividly shows that the very love of 
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God, no less than His justice, is constrained by stern 
necessity in dealing with the sinner. It cannot deny 
itself. 


SOMETIMES IDEAS. HAVING A NATURAL RELATIONSHIP 
become completely dissociated in the mind; again they 
become merged and confused. So also certain religions 
seem to be devoid of any moral obligations; on the other 
hand Christians often confuse morality with religion, 
so that the two words are even understood to mean 
about the same thing. Christianity involves morality, 
but it is more than an ethical system. Unless it 
accompanies a truly redeemed and regenerated life, 
mere moral conduct becomes an almost fruitless thing. 
The warmth and vitality of real religion are absent. 
There is no manifestation of a conscious contact with 
the divine, of communion with God the Father through 
Christ, of spirituality in the true and full sense, when 
ethical principles alone control the life. 

In Religion and Morals, Dr. Gillies reveals both 
the distinction and the relation, between these two 
elements. At first certain evidence is adduced to show 
how completely dissevered the ideas of religion and 
morality may be in the life of the individual. The 
close relationship between morality and social custom 
is made clear, and hence, too, the difficulty arising 
when the attempt is made to determine one’s actual 
moral status by his conduct. Environment has much 
to do with the moral outlook of the individual. 

Both past and present are drawn upon to reveal 


the direct causal relationship between the atheistic 


attitude and its result upon morals, as revealed in 
popular ideas and in literature. Then follows a strong 


passage on the vitalizing and dignifying power of — 


» 
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religion in man’s social life. Social betterment with- 
out a distinct religious background must remain a 
dream that cannot come true. Faith is, then, a recog- 
nized moral force, but it goes beyond moral teaching, 
for it provides the power, not only to uproot evil, but 
also to restore the soul. 


Ir MAY PROPERLY BE ASKED, How .MANY PREACHERS 
are primarily concerned with the question of opening 
the Scriptures to their hearers? 

This is not a reflection upon the godliness, the 
earnestness or the ability of our Protestant pulpits. It 
is rather an inquiry into the type, method, and sub- 
stance of most of the sermons that we hear in America. 
A vast number of fine and informing lectures are 
delivered on Sunday mornings on all sorts of topics, 
and they usually start from some text of Scripture 
more or less appropriate to the matter under discussion. 
But in too many instances the text is merely a kind of 
springboard from which the speaker launches himself 
for an oratorical dive. Considerable space might be 
devoted to the good and bad features of such deliver- 
ances, but it may be said in passing that they are 
prone rather to express the opinions of the speaker 
than to reveal any divine message. 

In his brief paper, Loose Leaves from an Exposi- 
tor’s Note Book, Mr. Habliston deals with this very 
point. As he says, real, not statistical, results are 
what we want. The contrast between “topics” and 
“exposition” is dealt with, the present neglect of the 
expository sermon and the need for it are indicated, 
and then the writer takes up the meaning of expository 
preaching, its method, and its advantages. It is plain 
that this type of preaching, rightly understood and 
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adopted, instead of narrowing the preacher’s study and 
deliverances, has just the opposite results. 

No attempt is made to exhaust any phase of the 
subject, but this pastor’s brief criticisms and sug- 
gestions deserve the attention of every preacher who 
seeks to fulfill his calling to the highest degree. Not 
their smallest recommendation is the fact that the 
writer has for years been a successful expositor and 
teacher of the Scriptures to his people. 


THE VAST NUMBER OF IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS HAS MADE 
the literary review a necessity to the modern student, so 
that it rightly holds a large place in a quarterly of this 
character. .The publishers of Tuer BisticaL REVIEW 
endeavor to select with care the volumes for review and 
to find reviewers especially qualified to appraise and to 


relate properly to their various fields of thought the 


books respectively assigned to them. 


The books considered in the present issue are: 


The Idea of the Holy.— Otto. 

Religious Certitude in an Age of Science.—Dinsmore. 

Christianity and Psychology.—Barry. 

The Holy Spirit and the Church.—Gore. 

The Decalogue.—Charles. 

The Life of Alexander Whyte.—Barbour. 

A Layman’s Confession of Faith Wilson. 

The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion — Jacks. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Bible.—Van Pelt. 

The World’s Living Religions.—Hume. 


R. M. K. 


THE ESSENTIAL REALITY IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Rev. Joun McNtcot, B.D., Principal of Toronto Bible College 


CHRISTIANITY presents to the world a variety of 
aspects. It is manifested as a social organism in the 
Christian churches. It is formulated as a system of 
truth in the Christian creeds. It is realized and ex- 
pressed in the life and conduct, in the experience and 
activity, of Christian men and women. These are all 
necessary features of the Christian system. And yet, 
in its essence, Christianity does not consist in any of 
these things. Its vital center lies elsewhere. The es- 
sential reality in Christianity is a new creation which 
is not of this world. 


I 


By Christianity is meant, of course, the religion of the 
New Testament, for this is the only Christianity there 
is. Any modification of the religion founded by 
Christ and His apostles which abandons the distinctive 
features of its origin as exhibited in the New Testa- 
ment has no longer any right to the name. Now, one 
of the most striking things about New Testament 
Christianity is the fact that it did not begin as. a religion 
at all. It was not felt to be a new religion. The first 
Christians were Jews, and they continued for some 
time in the performance of the rites and duties of Juda- 
ism. They were not conscious of having changed their 
own religion for another, but they were profoundly 
conscious of having passed into a new order of life. 
491 
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Something had happened which had brought a new 
creation into being, and they had entered into a realiza- 
tion of the powers and privileges of this new order. 

Christianity had its birth at Pentecost. It is not 
sufficient to say that it was founded upon the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. This fact alone does not explain New 
Testament Christianity. The apostles were aware of 
this supernatural event weeks before they went out to 
declare it to the world. Even after receiving their 
world-wide commission at the ascension of their risen 
Lord they still waited. It required another supernat- 
ural event to bring the new creation fully into being, 
and to establish the new order which gives Christianity 
its power and significance and makes it a reality. 

The event which occurred on the day of Pentecost 
was not one of those movements of the divine Spirit 
which had been taking place from time to time since 
the beginning of God’s revelation to man. It was not 
a larger outpouring of an old blessing. It was some- 
thing entirely new. It was based upon the transac- 
tions accomplished in Christ’s death and resurrection, 
and would have been utterly impossible without them. 
It is true that the event was brought about by the same © 
divine Spirit who had been moving on the hearts of 
men in the old dispensation. But since then a new in- 
strument had been prepared for Him to use, the glori- 
fied manhood of Jesus Christ. 

The Spirit of God was now the Spirit of Jesus 
also. It was in dependence on the Spirit of God that 
Jesus had lived His sinless and righteous life. It was 
through the eternal Spirit He had offered Himself as 
a spotless sacrifice for the sin of men. It was through 
the power of the Holy Spirit He had risen again to a 
new and transcendent life. And when, on the day of 
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Pentecost, the Holy Spirit was poured out upon the 
disciples, it was not simply as the Spirit of God in the 
old sense and in the old way. He came now as the 
Spirit of the glorified Jesus in whose soul He had been 
residing and in whose life He had been living (John 
7:39). Pentecost was the descent of the living Spirit 
of Him who had been dead and was now alive for ever- 
more, the new Man, the Head of a new creation. 

The basis for this new creation had been laid in 
the atoning death and triumphant resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus had gone down into death 
as a member of the old creation; He had been raised 
from the dead as the Head of the new creation. In 
the profound mystery of Calvary He had abolished 
death, the characteristic mark of the old order. In 
the sublime wonder of the empty tomb He had brought 
to light life and immortality, the characteristic marks 
of the new order. His resurrection appearances dur- 
ing the forty days brought the disciples to a conviction 
of the new life their Master was now living, and, in 
some measure at least, to a realization of the fact that 
this new life of His transcended the old order of things. 

But the Head of the new order was not to remain 
in the midst of this world, for He was not of this world. 
His place was in the world of unseen and eternal reali- 
ties. “I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and 
my God and your God.” As the resurrection marked 
a new thing on earth, so the ascension marked a new 
thing in Heaven. On the Mount of Olives Jesus 
withdrew from the eyes of His disciples, not only that 
He might resume the place in Heaven that was His 
before His incarnation and the glory He had with the 
Father before the world was. While it is true that 

He returned to Heaven as the eternal ‘Son of God in 
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the fulness of His divine nature, yet the great signifi- 
cance of the ascension consists in the fact that He en- 
tered Heaven now as the representative man with His 
complete and perfected humanity. By that ascent He 
took His place in the unseen world as the last Adam, 
the source of life for a new race, the spring of all the 
powers and principles of a new order of being. The 
wealth of blessing which came pouring into the lives 
of the disciples on the day of Pentecost had been re- 
leased from the fountain head of His exalted Person. 
By this event the Holy Spirit established living and 
abiding relations between the disciples on earth and 
their risen and ascended Lord in the heavens. The 
new order was now a consummated reality, and Chris- 
tianity was the result. 

The subsequent experiences of the disciples showed 
that an entirely new set of spiritual forces had come 
into operation. ‘These were the powers of the new 
creation which had just been opened to the disciples, 
and into which they had just been brought. The 
change which came upon them immediately was not 
due to an exuberance of joy in the fact that their Mas- 
ter was alive again. This element was in it, of course, 
but they had known that fact ever since His resurrec- 
tion. It was not due to the conviction that He was 
now in Heaven. They had seen Him taken up ten 
days before. It was something in addition to all this 
which took possession of them that day, an overwhelm- 
ing consciousness that their living and glorified Lord 
was among them. Their lives were charged with a 
sense of His spiritual presence. He had become for 
them the one great living reality. 

He was not only among them; He was in them. 
The Spirit of His life became the Spirit of their lives. 
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They were born again, born from above. There was 
a new atmosphere about them, the atmosphere of that 
other world into which their Master had gone. Their 
lives were steadied by a calmness and a joy, a depth 
and a peace, they had not known before. They had 
all things common, not because they entertained some 
socialistic ideas about community of goods, but because 
their hearts were flooded with the love of Christ. The 
Holy Spirit had brought them a new kind of life, the 
eternal life whose quality is love, the life of Jesus 
Christ Himself. They looked upon this present world 
now from an entirely new point of view. They were 
members of a new order of being whose seat and cen- 
ter was in another world, and whose living springs were 
there in the glorified Person of their Lord. This is 
the meaning of those descriptions of the first Christian 
church which we find in the early chapters of the book 
of Acts. 

That first Christian church had not come into being 
because the disciples of Jesus had begun to practice 
His teaching under the impact of His personality. 
It is quite true they did exemplify the moral and relig- 
ious principles their Master had taught them during 
His ministry among them, but this was not because 
they followed His teaching as a code of laws. The 
teaching of Jesus had expounded and illuminated the 
obligations of the whole moral law in the most sweep- 
ing and searching way. Left to themselves, the 
disciples could never have carried it out, even with His 
own example to follow. But now He had made it 
possible for them to fulfill it in another way. With 
Pentecost a new principle of life had come into opera- 
tion. ‘The law was written on their hearts. ‘The same 
Spirit who had fulfilled and exemplified the law in the 
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life of Jesus had now come to preside in their lives too. 
Their lives were conformed to the law, not by laborious 
obedience to an outward standard, but by the free con- 
straint of an inward Spirit. All this was entirely 
new. It was not possible under the old system. It 
was not even a development of the old system. The 
new order did not grow out of the old by a natural 
process. The old was but a shadow; this was the sub- 
stance. The old was but a pattern; this was the real- 
ity. It had come into being, not because the disciples 
were practicing the principles of Jesus or following 
His example, but because they were reproducing His 
life in the power of a new creation. 

Nor can it be said that the first Christian church 
arose from an attempt on the part of the disciples to 
propagate the principles of Jesus or to bring them to 
bear upon the community and upon the social order of 
the time. The first effect which Christianity produced 
upon the community was one of surprise and awe— 
“fear came upon every soul” (Acts 2:43). This was 
occasioned, as the context indicates, not so much by the 
apostolic miracles which are mentioned afterwards, as 
by the nature of the change which Pentecost had pro- 
duced in the disciples and in their first Christian con- 
verts. It was manifest that strange, new powers were at 
work among them, powers that were not of this world. 
Another order of things had broken in upon the course of 
this world’s life, and had produced this new thing. 
That first Christian church bore the marks of an im- 
mediate supernatural origin. It had sprung into 
being, not by the propagation of the principles of 
Jesus, but by a demonstration of the power of God. 
As the community became more accustomed to the 
presence of the church in its midst and more familiar 
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with its characteristics, this first sense of awe passed 
away; and it was not very long before a spirit of bitter 
hostility took its place. So far from adopting the 
principles of life manifested in the Christian church, 
the world came to recognize in Christianity something 
alien to it. 

Although the apostles undoubtedly instructed their 
converts in the teachings of Jesus (Acts 2: 42), there 
is no indication that they ever attempted to propagate 
His teaching among those who were outside the mem- 
bership and fellowship of the church. The early 
chapters of the book of Acts record some of the ad- 
dresses which Peter, the chief spokesman of the apos- 
tolic band, delivered both to the people and to their 
religious leaders, and in none of them did he even so 
much as refer to the fact that Jesus had taught any- 
thing. He was entirely concerned with something 
Jesus had accomplished. In every case he brought 
his argument to a head in the facts of the Lord’s death 
and resurrection, and in the declaration, that on the 
ground of these facts men were offered redemption 
from sin. The apostles obviously made no attempt to 
impose their Master’s teaching upon the world. Their 
message was of a nature altogether different. They 
were not propagating new ideas; they were proclaim- 
ing new facts. God had done something new. In the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ He had re- 
moved the guilt of human sin and made a new kind of 
life possible to man. ‘They themselves were witnesses 
of this fact, not only by the testimony they bore to 
their Master’s resurrection, but by the very spirit and 
power of their own changed lives (Acts 5:32). 

As a result of this message of theirs, even while 
it was still confined to Jerusalem, believers were being 
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added to the Lord in multitudes (Acts 5:14). Chris- 
tianity was already moving in the full tide of its essen- 
tial nature. Its streams soon began to run out in all 
directions, and, almost before the apostles were aware, 
it had overflowed the limits of Judaism. By the time 
Peter and the immediate disciples of the Lord drop out 
of the story in the book of Acts, Christianity, as the 
power of a new order of life, had already made its 
way out into the world beyond. 


II 


The growth and development of Christianity under 
the Apostle Paul was thoroughly consistent with these 
features of its beginning. The story of his missionary 
journeys in the book of Acts contains a few of the 
addresses he delivered on his first visits to new places, 
and these show that he presented the Gospel in the 
Gentile world in exactly the same way as Peter had 
been presenting it in Jerusalem. His address in the 
synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia, which is recorded at 
greatest length (Acts 13), follows the main line of 
Peter’s argument on the day of Pentecost. It has 
nothing to say about Jesus as a teacher; its theme is 
Jesus as a Saviour. It comes to a head with the facts 
of Christ’s death and resurrection, and concludes, on 
the ground iof these facts, with a proclamation of re- 
mission of sins and a declaration that through faith 
men may now enter into a relationship with God which 
is described as being justified and which could not be 
attained through the Law of Moses. When the Jews’ 
rejection of the Gospel in that city compelled the 
Apostle to turn to the Gentiles, the record implies that 


there was no change in his message. It was “the word 
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of God” which the Jews had refused that the Gentiles 
heard with gladness. 

Paul evidently had the same Gospel for Jew and 
Gentile alike. His method of approach naturally dif- 
fered with the two classes. The Jew he approached in 
the light of the Law, and the Gentile in the light of 
nature. But the burden of his message was every- 
where the same. It was not something Jesus had 
taught, but something Jesus had done. He called his 
message “the word of the cross” (1 Cor. 1:18), for it 
was centered in the death of Christ, that fundamental 
fact which marked the end of the old order and gave 
birth to the new creation. Even in Athens, the home 
of philosophical teachers and the center of philosophi- 
cal thought, Paul did not stop to explain what Jesus 
had taught, or even to refer to the fact that He had 
been a teacher at all. When he got his point of con- 
tact with his cultured Greek audience, his message 
moved on swiftly to a declaration of the ultimate issues 
of the resurrection of Jesus, that new supernatural fact 
which was based on the cross. 

That passion for Christianity which sent Paul 
throughout the pagan world of the Roman Empire, 
on an enterprise such as no one had ever dreamed 
of before, and into a life which brought him un- 
told suffering and hardship, was no mere enthusi- 
asm for an ethical ideal, no mere subjective con- 
ception of religious principle. It was an overmas- 
tering conviction of the reality of the new thing 
God had done. “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.” In the death of Jesus Christ 
He had done something which removed the obstacle 
that lay between Himself and this world, and He had 
thereby opened up a new order of life to all men every- 
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where. Wherever the Apostle went, he found that this 
reconciling message of “Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied,” the Christ of the cross, was the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believed. All who re- 
sponded to it were set free from the bondage and sin 
of this world, and found themselves at peace with God. 
They lived a new life, a life of an entirely new kind. 

This new order of life is set forth most fully in 
Paul’s Epistles. In these documents Christianity 
began to express itself in a doctrinal form. And yet 
this was not the primary purpose of the Epistles. 
What we find in them is not so much a system of Chris- 
tian doctrine as a description of Christian experience. 
The new kind of life into which the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ had brought the men and women of the New 
Testament churches is explained in all its manifold 
relations, with great fulness and richness of language, 
in these apostolic letters. It is here we see that new 
creation, which is the essence of Christianity, as it lay 
in the mind of Christianity’s greatest exponent, and as 
it was realized, to some extent at least, in the first fresh 
experience of the early Christians. 

New Testament Christians are described in these 
Epistles as having passed through the same experi- 
ences as Jesus Christ Himself, and as belonging now 
to that unseen world where He is. They had died, and 
their life was hid with Christ in God. The blessings 
they enjoyed were spiritual blessings in Heavenly 
places. Once they walked according to the course of 
this world, but they had been raised up with Christ and 
made to sit with Him in Heavenly places. They had 
been redeemed from this present evil world, and had 
been translated into the Kingdom of God’s dear Son. 
Their citizenship was in-Heaven, and they were to set 
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their hearts and minds not on the things of this lower 
earthly order, but on the things of that higher world 
where Christ was now seated enthroned. They were 
conscious of being children of God; a new spirit in their 
hearts cried “Abba, Father,” and they were living in 
the glorious liberty of this new relationship. 

It was these features of the Christian system which 
Pascal’s profound insight recognized,! when he laid it 
down as “a great principle of Christianity that 
everything which happened to Jesus Christ should 
come to pass in the soul and in the body of each Chris- 
tian.” The New Testament saint was regarded as so 
fully identified with Christ that he had passed through 
death already, and was living on the Heavenly side of 
it. He did not concern himself with death; he was no 
longer in fear of it, for all that death could do to him 
now was to put him to sleep in Jesus. Browning’s con- 
ception of the experience of Lazarus after he came 
back from the grave, whether it was true for Lazarus 
or not, is exactly parallel with the New Testament 
representation of the position of the Christian: ? 

Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 

Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing heaven. 
Though his life was carried on in the midst of this 
present world order, he was really fronting the Heav- 
enly order. ‘To that world he belonged, and his life 
was controlled by motives and affections whose springs 
were there. By the transaction accomplished in 
Christ’s death he had been crucified to this world, and 
this world had been crucified to him. The cross of 
Christ stood forever between him and this old world 
order. For the man that was in Christ there was a 


1Pensées, Guthlin’s ed., p. 


? An Epistle of Karshish, the nie Physician. 
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new creation; he was another man, and lived in another 
world. 

These descriptions of the Christian experience were 
not mere figures of speech in Paul’s style. They were 
not speculative elements that had crept into his thought 
from the mystery-religions of the Greek world, or from 
the philosophical theories of his age. They sprang 
from the Apostle’s comprehensive grasp of the new 
creation which came into being at Pentecost, and his 
clear intuition of the reality which lay at the heart of 
the whole Christian system. This reality, as he saw it, 
was the true basis of all Christian life. Christianity 
did not come in to provide man additional help with 
which to live his old life. It came in to do away with 
the old life altogether, and to provide a new life in its 
place. Christians were to reckon themselves dead to 
sin and alive to God. They were to put off the old 
man and put on the new man. ‘The life which they 
lived was supplied to them from the fulness of life that 
was in Christ Jesus. They were complete in Him; in 
Him they were made full. 

This is Paul’s representation of the method of the 
Christian life, and it was this aspect of Christianity 
that Marshall pointed out so clearly in The Gospel 
Mystery of Sanctification two hundred and fifty years 
ago. “The holy frame and disposition,” he says, 
“whereby our souls are furnished and enabled for im- 
mediate practice of the law, must be obtained by receiv- 
ing it out of Christ’s fulness, as a thing already pre- 
pared and brought to an existence for us in Christ, and 


treasured up in Him. * * * So that we are not at 


all to work together with Christ, in making or produc- 
ing that holy frame in us, but only to take it to our- 
selves, and use it in our holy practice, as made ready 
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to our hands.” * The continuous communication of this 
“holy frame” is made possible and actual by the new 
creation established on the day of Pentecost. In this 
new order of things the Holy Spirit administers the re- 
sources that are in Christ in the life and experience of 
the disciples of Christ. 
And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 


And every thought of holiness, 
Are His alone. 


Iil 


This new creation which makes the Christian system, 
this new world which the Gospel opens to men, is not 
less real for being spiritual and invisible. It is not a 
subjective creation, due to the change that takes place 
in the heart and mind of the Christian believer. It 
cannot be apprehended by the senses, but that does not 
mean that it belongs to the realm of abstract. ideas. 
It was not an abstract moral quality that Paul meant 
when he said that in the Gospel a righteousness of God 
was revealed. It was not an abstract religious prin- 
ciple that Jesus told His disciples to go into all the 
world and proclaim to the whole creation. The heart 
of Christianity is “the kingdom of heaven,” an actual 
order of things in which righteousness is manifested, 
and is administered from the Heavenward side. 

This Kingdom was announced as “at hand” in the 
days of John the Baptist, and in the early days of the 
Lord’s earthly ministry. It was then on the eve of 
coming into existence. But something had yet to be 
done before it could be realized. The death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ laid its foundations. The 
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ascension of the Lord and the day of Pentecost 
brought it into being as a new spiritual system, with an 
entire set of laws and movements all its own. When 
the apostles went out to preach the Gospel in the world 
it was an actual reality. “The kingdom of God,” 
Paul could write, “is righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit.” The realm to which the saints 
belonged realized these principles in a living experi- 
ence, as they were administered by the unseen presence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

This does not mean that the Gospel merely gave 
new value to old conceptions. This is not Christian- 
ity’s function. This alone would never have given the 
Gospel the headway it had in the world in those early 
days. With this alone the apostles could never have 
“turned the world upside down.” It is quite true that 
in the Christian system moral and religious conceptions 
received a richer content than they ever had before. 
But this result came about, not because the apostles 
took up these ideas and expanded them, nor even be- 
cause their Master had enriched them with His teach- 
ing and example. It was due to the fact that the 
Christian message filled these things with a manifest 
reality men never saw in them before. Christianity 
was the evidence of an invisible source of power, a real 
order of being, which reproduced these moral and re- 
ligious principles, in actual operation, in the lives of 
the men and women who responded to its message. 

The true nature of this unseen order is disclosed in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. As a matter of fact, 
this is its central message. The writer takes up the 
Mosaic system, and shows that it was but a type and 
shadow of something that was to come, of a Heavenly 


order which Christ has brought into reality, and which — 
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is now contained in the Christian system. That old 
system was centered in a material tabernacle. The 
sanctuary and its services belonged to this visible order 
of earthly things. It was made after the pattern of 
a Heavenly tabernacle, the pattern seen in the mount, 
and its services were symbolic. Its purpose was not 
to train the people in the abstract principles of spir- 
itual worship until their religious ideas were suffi- 
ciently developed to do without the material symbols. 
It was intended to prepare them for an actual redemp- 
tion which God was going to accomplish, and to pro- 
vide a type of that redemption in the meantime, which 
should serve as a means of worship until the true taber- 
nacle should be opened. It was all “a shadow of good 
things to come.” 

These “good things” are now realized in Christian- 
ity. Our Great High Priest, having offered Himself 
once for all, has passed through the veil into the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, not 
of this material creation. Therein the Heavenly sanc- 
tuary of spiritual realities, the true holiest of all, He 
is ministering now, in virtue of His own blood, and in 
the power of an indissoluble life. Thus He has ob- 
tained for us an eternal redemption. He has opened 
the way to God. When we come to Christ in faith we 
enter this Heavenly world; we are within the veil; in a 
deep and sacred reality we draw near to God. This 
is Christianity’s message. It opens a new world, the 
spiritual world of the divine presence, the eternal world 
of the ascended Christ. 

This unseen world of the new creation is appre- 
hended by faith, that attitude of soul which gives sub- 
stance to the things we hope for, and reality to the 
things that are still beyond our sight. In the New 
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Testament faith has a much richer and fuller quality 
than it had in the Old Testament days, and it is this 
feature of Christianity that accounts for the difference. 
While the Old Testament saint looked down the ages 
for an order of things not yet in existence—“looked for 
the city which hath the foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God”—the New Testament saint approached 
the unseen world in which that order was now an actual 
reality. “Ye are come unto mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” Faith 
as confidence in God is, of course, essentially the same 
in both dispensations. But the most that the Old 
Testament saint could do was to “wait upon the Lord,” 
or to “wait for him.” He waited in the outer courts 
till the inner chambers in the Father’s house were 
ready. The New Testament believer could enter at 
once into the fulness of a fellowship with God which 
Jesus Christ had made possible. Old Testament be- 
lievers “received not the promise’; even the heroes of 
faith were not made perfect until the “better thing,” 
which the Gospel proclaimed and New Testament be- 
lievers enjoyed, had come into being (Heb. 11: 39, 40). 

This feature of Christianity also accounts for the 
larger place which prayer occupies in the New Testa- 
ment. After Pentecost prayer assumed a new im- 
portance, as though it had been freed from limitations 
resting upon it before. Early Christianity manifested 
a freedom of access to God which was not realized in 
former days. Prayer in the Old Testament, though 
always a real expression of religious feeling, was asso- 
ciated somehow with the local manifestation of God’s 
presence in the tabernacle or the temple. Not that 
the Old Testament saints believed that God was con- 
fined to that material abode. Solomon’s prayer at the 
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dedication of the temple shows this clearly enough. 
The spirituality and omnipresence of God were quite 
as well understood by the prophets and psalmists of 
the old dispensation as by the apostles of the new dis- 
pensation. But in those days God was not so near. 
His people could enter only into His antechamber. 
“Hear the voice of my supplications,” David cried 
unto God, “when I lift up my hands toward thy holy 
oracle.” Daniel in Babylon kept the windows of his 
chamber open towards Jerusalem. Even in the Gos- 
pel narrative there is a manifest difference between 
Jesus and the disciples in the matter of prayer. His 
praying was apart from theirs. They knew that He 
had an access to God which they did not have. This 
ditference was recognized by the Lord Himself when, 
on the last night of His life, He told them that, after 
His departure, they would be able to pray to the Father 
in His name, something which they had not done hith- 
erto. That is, He would then make it possible for 
them to have His access to God. 

This is what we find after Calvary and Olivet and 
Pentecost. Prayer was the spontaneous expression of 
the new life of the first Christians. When persecution 
threatened them they turned to God as naturally as 
children in trouble turn to a father (Acts 4: 24-31). 
Prayer had become real approach to God and real com- 
munion with Him. In the old days this approach was 
by the way of the altar of sacrifice and in the direction 
of the inner sanctuary. This was the path the praying 
saint of the Old Testament must tread, and he could 
only stand outside the veil. But in the Christian sys- 
tem the inner sanctuary lies wide open. Through 
Jesus Christ there is access to the presence-chamber of 
God. We have “boldness to enter into the holy 
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place by the blood of Jesus, by the way which he dedi- 
cated for us, a new and living way.” ‘This is what 
makes prayer the truest expression of Christian life 
and the real source of Christian power. Paul would 
have his converts “pray without ceasing,” and his let- 
ters show that this life-habit of his was the power house 
of his own apostolic ministry. Prayer now means 
direct access to the supernatural springs of the new 
creation. 

This feature of Christianity is also the true back- 
ground for the Christian hope. It is only in the light 
of the Heavenly order of the new creation that we can 
adequately understand that expectation of the return 
of Christ which filled the horizon of the early Chris- 
tians. ‘To explain this expectation as due to the influ- 
ence of the Jewish apocalyptic literature of the age is 
to misunderstand the nature of the New Testament 
hope. To conceive of it as a coming of Christ to reign 
on earth in the same material way and with the same 
material force as characterize the present order of 
world rule, is to ignore the essential significance of ~ 
Christianity in the redeeming purpose of God. Jew- 
ish apocalyptic literature was largely due to a misun- 
derstanding of Messianic prophecy. The Christian 
hope is the culmination of Messianic prophecy, and is 
the ultimate issue of what has already begun to be ful- 
filled. In their attitude toward the Lord’s return the 
early Christians were not merely looking into the 
future along the level of time; they were not expect- 
ing the event to be thrown up by the revolving wheels 
of human history; they were looking into the unseen, 
and were standing face to face with the Heavenly 
order. “We look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen.” The event lay in — 
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the future, of course, but its springs were within the 
veil. ‘They lay not in the affairs of this world, but in 
the world of eternal realities where their Master was. 
He would come “on the clouds of heaven,” releasing 
new powers from that Heavenly world in another super- 
natural event and carrying His redeeming purpose to 
its goal. 

The hope of the second advent has its true signifi- 
cance when it is held in its proper place in the progress 
of redemption, and is seen in its real relation to the 
new creation. It will be the coming of One who has 
been here once before, and has already laid the founda- 
tion of His Kingdom. When He came the first time 
He did something which made redemption an eternal 
fact, and brought the Kingdom of Heaven into being 
as a real spiritual order. Then the old system of visi- 
ble types, that were the shadows of the true, passed 
away. In its place came the Christian system, con- 
taining the true substance, and proclaiming redemp- 
tion through the new spiritual order. But this was 
not the end; this is not the final issue. When He 
comes the second time He will do something which will 
carry the spiritual order triumphant into the material 
order. Then the invisible Kingdom which the Gospel 
proclaims will come in visible manifestation on the 
stage of human history. Then the kingdoms of this 
world will become the Kingdom of our Lord and His 
Christ. Then the holy city, New Jerusalem, will come 
down out of Heaven from God, and the nations shall 
walk in the light of it. 

Towards this beatific consummation the eyes of the 
saints were set. But they did not visualize the second 
advent in a program of events, nor, on the other hand, 
did they dissolve it away in a progressive spiritual in- 
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fluence. It was a real hope, not a general spirit of 
optimism. The salvation they had received by faith 
would be brought to a glorious issue, not by the pow- 
ers already operating in the Christian system, but by 
other supernatural powers still kept in reserve in — 
Heaven, to be released by the Lord when He comes. 
This blessed hope was the inspiring motive of life and 
service in early Christianity. It is Christianity’s true 
hope still. Christianity’s business in the meantime, in 
the midst of the present world order, is to go on with 
its real task and “turn the battle to the gate.” For 
this Gospel of the Kingdom, the good news of a Heav- 
enly order which is entered by the way of the cross 
of Jesus Christ, must be proclaimed in all the world 
before that victorious consummation comes. 


ToRONTO, CANADA, 


COMRADESHIP AND FORGIVENESS 


By Rev. A. G. Hoee, M.A., D.Litt. 


Way is it that Christianity—the religion which has 
gone to more daring lengths than all others in its con- 
ception of the intensity of love which Deity can 
entertain for humanity—has at the same time been dis- 
tinguished by the stress it has laid upon the idea of 
human depravity and demerit, and by the tendency it 
has exhibited to see in God’s freedom to forgive sin- 
ners a theological problem of almost baffling difficulty? 

Is this emphasis upon the almost unforgivable guilt- 
iness of sin perhaps a mere inconsistency in Christi- 
anity, a blemish to be historically accounted for? 

Is the idea of a divine wrath against human wick- 
edness, so profound and so morally necessary that, 
until it has been righteously appeased, there can be no 
room for forgiveness—is this idea really an integral 
constituent of the Christian Gospel, or is it perhaps 
nothing more than an undiscarded relic of its Hebrew 
origins? 

Is it an accident, or is it a significant circumstance, 
that with the latter-day emphasis upon the universal 


_ Fatherhood of God there has appeared to go some 


= 


weakening of the sense of guilt? 

If it has been no accident, is this double develop- 
ment something to be gladly welcomed? 

Does it mean that, at long last, Christianity is shak- 
ing off its Hebrew swaddling-clothes, and becoming 
for the first time a logically coherent Gospel of the un- 


trammeled love of God? 
611 
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Or must we hold, on the contrary, that this modern 
Christian development has been a declension, and that 
its accentuation of the universal Fatherhood of God 
is a mistake? 

These are important questions, and they appeal with 
special urgency to one who, like the present writer, is 
an Indian educational missionary. For the charge which 
Swami Vivekananda used to press against Christianity, 
that it made far too much of sin, reflects a feeling 
still current among English-educated Hindus. Other 
features of the Gospel may appeal to them, but preach- 
ing about a load of guilt from which the conscience 
cannot be set free, except through an objective Atone- 
ment, does not readily stir an answering chord. Is this 
due simply to moral insensibility? I am certain that it 
is not. But I am equally unable to accept what might 
seem, at first sight, to be the only alternative explana- 
tion, namely, that Swami Vivekananda’s accusation was 
true. 

If the questions I have asked appeal with special 
urgency to the Indian missionary, I think there also 
lies close to his hand part of the clue to a true answer. 
He has less excuse than most men for making the mis- 
take of supposing that the Christian accentuation of 
the guiltiness of sin is rooted in inherited Hebrew ideas 
of divine judgment rather than in intrinsically Chris- 
tian ideas of divine love. For if the guilt-consciousness 
were specifically a product of the conviction that, by a 
moral necessity, sin must receive its punishment, then 


Hindu piety ought to have been characterized by a _ 


peculiarly lively sense of guilt, since it is difficult to con- 
ceive of more impressive teaching regarding the in- 
evitableness of punishment for sin than that afforded 
by the Hindu doctrine of karma. In actual fact, how- 
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ever, the example of Hinduism suggests the inference 
that what quickens the guilt-consciousness is the idea 
of personal divine love rather than of cosmic moral 
law; for such expressions of a lively sense of guilt as 
Hindu religious literature seems rather sparingly to 
furnish are associated with the bhakti movement rather 
than with the universally accepted idea of karma. 

But if there be any truth in this inference which 
the phenomena of Hinduism appear to suggest, that 
what more especially fosters a consciousness of guilt 
is belief in God’s love rather than in the abstract 
necessity of a moral recompense, then why, in Chris- 
tendom, has there gone along with the latter-day em- 
phasis on the idea of universal divine Fatherhood a 
weakening of the sense of guilt and of need for atone- 
ment? In the present article I propose to enquire 
whether light may not be gained on this question by 
drawing a distinction between two types of love. 

The commonest kind of love is that which springs 
up and develops unself-consciously as a concomitant 
of the natural relationships and casual associations of 
life. It has its roots most often in congeniality of 
interests and temperament, sometimes in pity, some- 
times in gratitude, sometimes in admiration. It exhibits 
the widest range of intensity, from the mild liking that 
exists between casual acquaintances to the self-abnegat- 
ing devotion of parental love. But, whatever its origin 
and degree of intensity, love of this type remains unself- 
conscious in the sense of being a bond that rests upon no 
kind of voluntary agreement or pledge of loyalty. . 

There is another kind of love, for which the con- 
sciousness of some such voluntary bond is the very 
breath of life. It, too, may owe its beginnings to 
natural congeniality, pity, gratitude or other condi- 
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tions; but, whatever its origin, it has at some stage 
become fully conscious of itself, has known itself wel- 
comed and reciprocated, and in the joy of this discovery 
has reaffirmed itself freely with a new deliberateness 
and intensity. 

For convenience of reference I propose to name 
the former type of love affection, while I will term the 
latter comrade-love. Of comrade-love the outstanding 
example is the love between betrothed lovers and 
between the ideal husband and wife. The discovery by 
each of an equal devotion in the other, the plighting of 
troth for a life-comradeship, the new meaning brought 
into all life’s undertakings by the consciousness that 
each is trusted to live for and be worthy of the other, 
the sense of having reached home which comes to each 
spirit in finding all its deeper aims and desires under- 
stood and reaffirmed in another mind and will—all these 
features combine to confer on this relationship a 
uniquely inspiring and satisfying quality which makes 
it appear a foretaste of Heaven. 

But while this relationship is the outstanding 
example of the class, it is not the only one. In 
ideal friendships there is an implicit understanding 
which is equivalent to a plighting of troth, and in the - 
passionate attachments of youth, particularly among the 
gentler sex, an explicit exchange of vows of eternal loy- — 
alty has not been uncommon. The smile which such 
youthful enthusiasm of devotion is apt to provoke in — 
the maturer onlooker should be kindly and tender; for, | 
however ill-chosen and evanescent such relationships 
may be, they are young life’s first glimpse of a great ~ 
spiritual possibility. Later years are apt to over-cloud — 
that vision and to make the possibility seem an idle — 
dream. But this is because plighted devotion, espe- — 
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cially if the plighting be explicit, needs extensive scope 
for active and tasking service if its self-consciousness 
is to be kept from degenerating into weak sentimental- 
ity and petty exactingness; and for this indispensable 
condition of its healthy development and enduring in- 
tensity the present structure of our social organization 
makes provision in only one case, the case where the 
plighted affection is that of man and wife. 

But the defect lies in our social organization, not 
in the nature of that relationship of covenanted devo- 
tion for which it has so little room. And it may be 
that the Kingdom of Heaven, which is to know noth- 
ing of marrying or giving in marriage, will know how 
to bind every one of its members to every other in 
infinitely diversified relationships of reciprocated per- 
sonal love and pledged faithfulness. Such relationships 
appear, to those who have known their earthly 
analogues, not unworthy to be permanent dwelling- 
houses for the soul when it is received into the everlast- 
ing city of God, and we are encouraged to hope that 
by means of “the mammon of unrighteousness” we may 
make for ourselves, here and now, some of the friends 
who will receive us into these eternal habitations (Luke 
16:9, R. V.). 

I have spoken of this comrade-love and of the love 
of simple affection as two types of love. By this I do 
not mean to affirm any such incongruity of nature as 
would prevent, the former from developing out of, or 
reverting into, the latter. I mean only that when there 
enters into an existing relationship of mutual Jove an 
act of will by which the bond of affection and loyalty 
is deliberately accepted and self-consciously reaffirmed 
by both parties, the love which animates them begins 
in consequence to manifest its life in new ways suffi- 
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ciently distinctive to warrant its being spoken of as a 
different type of love. For my present purpose the 
feature of contrast which it is important to note is 
the way in which the two types of love vary in exact- 
ingness. 

Love is commonly supposed to render forgiveness 
easy, and this supposition is true of the love of simple 
affection; but of love in general, all that can be 
accurately said is, that its attitude toward the loved 
one is instinctively merciful. Mercifulness includes 
readiness to make allowances, eagerness to discover the 
most favorable construction in any case of fault, absence 
of all pleasure in the infliction of punishment. But the 
act of forgiving implies something more than a merciful 
attitude. Besides the qualities which make up merci- 
fulness, it implies the presence in the forgiver of an ~ 
ability to treat the offender as if his fault had never 
been committed. When we really forgive, we restore 
the wrong-doer to his original footing in all his relations 
with ourselves. We need not actually forget what he 
has done; but not until any lingering remembrance has 
ceased to hinder us from treating him with the same 
freedom and confidence and affection as formerly, is 
our forgiveness really complete. Now, from this state- 
ment of what is involved in forgiving it follows that 
the easiness or difficulty of the act must depend, not — 
solely upon the degree of affection felt for the offender, 
but also upon the nature of the footing on which he 
stood with the forgiver before his fault, and to which 
he is to be restored by forgiveness.: Speaking strictly, 
one may say that comrade-love will experience more ~ 
difficulty in forgiving than simple affection does, since 
the footing is different, and that the difficulty will be 
in proportion to the thoroughness of the comradeship. 
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This statement, however, is misleading unless it is 
interpreted with strict attention to the terms employed. 

For example, the statement just made might natu- 
rally be taken to involve the view, that for parental 
love forgiveness is easy, since parental love was cited 
above as an instance of simple affection. But facility 
in forgiving cannot be attributed to parental love with- 
out qualification. In the first place, it is necessary to 
eliminate those cases in which something of comrade- 
love has entered into parental affection, as it frequently 
does when, with the passage of the years, the parent 
becomes able to count upon the faithful loyalty of son 
or daughter with as much conscious security as if there 
had been an explicit plighting of troth. And, in the 
second place, it has to be understood that for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion love is being artificially 
isolated from other factors with which in actual life 
it is inextricably united. Suppose that, in order to 
get a case of simple affection unmingled with any 
traces of comrade-love, we take the love of a parent 
for a young boy of an intractable, unfilial disposition. 
Even in the case of such a love as this, one naturally 
hesitates to affirm that for the parent forgiveness will 
be easy. For one remembers that an indulgent parent 
is a bad parent, and that the better the love the less 
indulgent it will be. But the truth is, that with the 
introduction of these words, “bad” and “better,” the 
issue is becoming confused. Other factors than love 
are entering the field of vision, factors like wisdom and 
moral earnestness, which fuse with the love so com- 
pletely that in common speech we still call the product 
“love,” but which need to be distinguished in their 
operation if we are to get light on our present enquiry. 

What we want to know is, whether the love of simple 
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affection grows more exacting, not in proportion as, by 
the infusion of other moral qualities, it becomes a higher 
or better spiritual function, but simply in proportion as 
it grows in intensity by adding to itself more of itself. 
We shall see that this is true in regard to comrade- 
love. Is it true in regard to simple affection? In the 
instance before us, namely, the case of a parental love 
in which there are no traces of comrade-love, it does 
not seem to be true. Such a love, if it is wise, will refuse 
to forgive before repentance, and if it is selfish, may 
exhibit a capricious exactingness; but it is the wisdom 
that postpones forgiveness, and it is the selfishness 
that is capriciously exacting. Im itself such love is 
indulgent. 

The reason for this is plain. The love of which we 
are speaking draws its life in no degree from reciprocal 
vows of loyalty, either uttered or unuttered. 'The 
footing to which forgiveness has to restore the offend- 
ing loved one is, therefore, a footing of simple affection 
rather than of deliberate trust in him to maintain a 


certain standard of behavior. Consequently the obstacle — 


which has to be conquered in forgiving is not shaken 
confidence, but mere resentment. Now, resentment 
cannot live long in the same heart as love unless it 
either has adventitious support from other ethical 
qualities there, or else is constantly fed from without 
by fresh acts of injury. For it is characteristic of love 
that its attention plays by preference around the 
admirable traits in the conduct and character of its 


object, around the features which permit the free flow 


of those emotions of tenderness in which love rejoices, 
and instinctively looks away from whatever spoils the 
tenderness of love’s joy and love’s sadness. This 
characteristic is the more pronounced, the more intense 
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is the love. Hence of the love of simple affection, in 
so far as it remains unfused with other ethical qualities, 
it is true to say that forgiveness presents to it little 
difficulty. For it forgiveness may even supervene with- 
out any definite act of will at all, the mere lapse of 
time allowing the play of attention which is habitual 
to love to smother resentment under the flow of tender 
emotion. And where there is a definite act of forgive- 
ness, it costs little effort, for nothing more serious has 
to be overcome than simple resentment. We may say 
further of this kind of love, that its facility in forgiving 
will be proportionate to its intensity. 

With comrade-love the position is different. It is 
true, indeed, that here too we must allow for the natural 
tendency of all love to let its attention play around 
the admirable rather than the unpleasing qualities of 
its object, with the result that resentment may be 
swallowed up in tenderness. But in the case of 
comrade-love the effect of this tendency is only to 
produce the attitude above called mercifulness, and 
not by itself to bring about forgiveness. For, besides 
resentment, there is here the obstacle of shaken con- 
fidence to be overcome. Forgiveness implies, as we 
have seen, a restoration of the loved one to the footing 
on which he stood before his fault. And in the case 
of comrade-love this footing has been one of trust. 
Before the occurrence of the offense the friend now 
sinned against was wont to lean on the other’s fidelity, 
and to draw inspiration from the thought that the other 
counted on himself for an equal faithfulness. From his 
belief in the existence of this mutual understanding and 
loyalty his love drew its life-breadth; in this conscious- 
ness of fellowship he felt strong to face unruffled the 
disconcerting contingencies of life. 
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But now the other has sinned against the friend- 
ship; and if the offense has been deliberate, it has a 
significance reaching both behind and beyond the 
moment of its perpetration. Retrospectively, it means 
that the fellowship of spirit in which the friend now 
injured had been rejoicing was an illusion, if not from 
the start, at least during the more recent stages of the 
relationship. For the capacity to commit a deliberate, 
overt sin against friendship involves a preceding phase 
of secret failure in loyalty. And, in its forward refer- 
ence, the offense means that he who has been the 
trusted comrade is no longer dependable. Revealed 
in his true colors by the deed that he has done, he is 
incapable of being restored to a footing of which the 
very substance was unquestioning trust. He can be 
placed once more on that footing—and we have seen 
that nothing short of such a restoration deserves the 
name of forgiveness—only if he is transformed into 
what previously he was, or was believed to be, by a 
radical repentance, a profound self-loathing and 
renewal of devotion, such as will render him capable 
henceforth of being a dependable comrade to the man 
he has injured. 

Thus by its own peculiar nature comrade-love is 
inevitably exacting. It exacts repentance before it can 
possibly forgive; and where repentance is not forthcom- 
ing, it exacts from the offending loved one the penalty 
of deposition from the footing of trusted comradeship. 
No matter with what wealth of tenderness it may still 
regard the impenitent defaulter, it cannot help enforc- 
ing the penalty. And it will do so the more unfailingly 
im proportion as confiding fellowship was the very 
essence of its life, that is to say, in proportion as it was 
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truly a case of comrade-love. Thus we do not here, : 
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as in the case of simple affection, have to look to 
other ethical factors to explain manifestations of exact- 
ingness. Such other factors, when they fuse with 
comrade-love, do affect its behavior, but their influence 
works only to determine the kind of offenses in respect 
of which it will show its own intrinsic exactingness. 

For it is only in respect of sins against the friend- 
ship that comrade-love is by its very nature unable to 
be other than exacting, and what offenses come under 
this category must depend on the degree to which, in 
any particular case, comrade-love is dominated and 
inspired by moral interests. One man will require of 
his comrade a devotion that is mainly concerned with 
the private objects of their own mutual endeavor. 
Unfaithfulness in respect of these will, unless genuinely 
repented of, be fatal to the comradeship; but wrong acts 
which have no bearing on these common objects, even 
though they betray serious moral obliquity, may in such 
a case scarcely affect the cordiality of the relationship. 
Another man will have so high a moral tone that for 
him the confidence that his friend will live up to a 
noble standard of thought and conduct will be one of 
the fundamental elements in the joy of comradeship. 
In such a case any declension of the friend from this 
high standard of behavior, even though it be manifested 
in other relationships altogether, will be felt as a sin 
against the friendship and will call into activity at once 
the exactingness of this kind of love. Thus other 
qualities serve to determine the range within which 
comrade-love shows itself exacting; but its exacting- 
ness within this range it owes to itself alone, and 
exhibits precisely in the degree in which it is a true case 
of comrade-love. 

To develop at all fully the theological implications 
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of the distinction which these pages have been investi- 
gating between simple affection and comrade-love would 
require a separate article. Here, by way of conclusion, 
one can indicate its bearing only in the briefest manner. 

In the first place, to have reached a perception that 
it is not justice alone that is exacting, but a certain 
kind of love as well, cannot be without significance for 
a true theory of the Atonement. For, surely any true 
theory must avoid the idea that justice and love can be 
at war in God, as though His were a finite nature torn 
between contending instincts. Surely any true theory 
must abstain from conceiving atonement through the 
cross as a cleverly arranged compromise, whereby stern 
justice may first be pacified in order that tender love 
may afterwards get its way, and must desire instead 
an inward understanding of the play of these ethical 
emotions at their highest, such as will show the cross 
to be the only manner in which both love and justice, 
when they are perfect, must independently and sponta- 
neously long to react against wrong-doing. But if such 
must be the endeavor of any true theory, then to have © 
shown, as this article tries to do, that love can be as 
unable to overlook wrong-doing as justice is, may prove 
to be a contribution not without importance for an 
understanding of the Atonement. 

For, in the second place, it is the exacting kind of 
love, it is comrade-love, which it is characteristic of — 
Christianity to regard God as entertaining for man. In 
Christian belief, not only is God Himself a moral being, 
but He looks upon every man, even the most degraded, 
as a moral agent who cannot wholly divest himself of — 
freedom and responsiblity because he can never become — 
quite absolutely insensible to the appeal of the good ‘ 
and the true and the beautiful. Now, this means that — 
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Christianity is bound to regard God and even the most 
degraded of men as in some degree, however microscopi- 
cal, comrades bound together by an inescapable allegi- 
ance to common ends; for morality is not only, as David 
Hume said, “the party of humankind against vice or dis- 
order, its common enemy,” but it is also the “party” of 
God and humankind against that common foe. Even on 
this very general ground, then, Christianity must regard 
wrong-doing as a sin against a divine comrade. 

But Christianity goes further than this. The Old 
Testament conceived God as entering into a voluntary, 
deliberate covenant with the Hebrew community; the 
New Testament conceives Him as entering into volun- 
tary, deliberate covenant with the individual believer. 
In so far as we are entitled to seek an intellectual 
explanation of the fact that, as compared with other 
ancient faiths, Hebrew religion took so much graver 
a view of sin and of the exactingness of God’s treatment 
of His worshipers, I am persuaded that we may find 
the secret in the circumstance that the Hebrews pre- 
dominantly conceived the relation between themselves 
and God, not under the analogy of natural parenthood, 
with its correlate, the love of simple affection, but under 
the analogy of the most spiritual and most nobly 
exacting kind of relationship to be found ‘amongst 
men, the bond that exists between those who have 
freely chosen each other and spontaneously entered into 
covenant together. It was a daring conception, but 
Christianity dares yet more greatly. For Christianity 
tells of a covenant which God waits to make not with 
a nation but with each individual. In conversion the 
soul wonderingly gives pledge for pledge; hearing the 
Saviour’s incredibly gracious promise to be to the 
uttermost his individual Redeemer, the humbled sinner 
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spontaneously vows an absolute allegiance. “I call you 
not servants,” said the Incarnate One, “but I have 
called you friends.” 

In the third place, the distinction drawn in these 
pages between two types of love suggests that, if the 
latter-day Christian emphasis on the idea of a universal 
divine Fatherhood has perhaps done some harm by 
weakening the sense of guilt, this has been due, not to 
its accentuating God’s love, which cannot be too greatly 
magnified, but to an imperfect conception of the nature 
of that love. Fatherhood should not be conceived as 
simple fatherliness. Were God’s love mere fatherly 
affection, it might be weakly indulgent. But His love 
recognizes each man as a comrade, in virtue of a com- 
mon moral allegiance, and seeks to make of every man 
a son by “adoption,” in virtue of a covenant consciously 
and voluntarily sealed. In such a fellowship there can 
be no offenses light-heartedly apologized for and indul- 
gently condoned. 

Finally, it seems not impossible to draw from the 
distinction here discussed some light upon the weakness 
of the appeal which preaching about guilt and Atone- 
ment appears to make to the average Hindu mind. 
The special obstacle to that appeal is theological rather 
than moral. It might have been expected that the 
impressive karmic doctrine of the unbreakableness of 
the link between sin and penalty would have fostered 
a very living sense of guilt. But, by themselves, doc- 
trines of judgment produce only a conviction of the 
inevitableness of any merited punishment; they cannot 
guarantee an adequate impression of the greatness of 
man’s demerit and the consequent overwhelmingness 
of the merited penalty. And the very religiousness of 
the Hindu mind, its vivid sense of the infinitude of 
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God, stands in the way of this adequate impression. 
For, by contrast with the greatness of God, human 
actions are apt to seem trivial, and their demerit, no 
matter how undeniable, begins to appear an affair of 
little importance. It is only when the infinite God 
is conceived as man’s comrade, that His greatness, so 
far from eclipsing human badness, throws it into sharp 
relief as the immeasurable guiltiness of treachery toward 
an Infinite Friend. 


Mapras, InpIA. 


RELIGION AND MORALS 


By ANDREW GILLIES 


ANY adequate discussion of the relation of religion to 
morals must begin with the admission that the case for 
religion is not always as clear as one might wish. ‘There 
are superficial evidences aplenty that it is neither pro- 
ductive of nor essential to morality. | 

To begin with, there have been altogether too many 
individuals in whom religious fervor and low mural 
ideals seem to dwell in perfect harmony.) Benvenuto 
Cellini is one of the classical examples. His journal, 
with its naive record of alternating devotional raptures 
and unbelievable debaucheries, is one of the most as- 
tounding documents in literature. Sir John Hawkins 
is another. His amazing affirmation that “God did 
not suffer his elect to perish,” in explanation of the 
deliverance of his African slave ship from a violent | 
storm, makes interesting but exceedingly perplexing 
reading. Other examples as convincing, if not quite 
so dramatic, might be cited from contemporaneous his- — 
BoRy: 

\Over against these may be put a large number of 
non- Neg he individuals of embarrassingly high moral © 
character. | They disavow all belief in the tenets of reli- — 
gion, and at the same time represent in their lives those 
lofty moral ideals which are supposed to have their — 
roots in religious faith. They are genuine leaders in — 
moral reform, not only by their activities but also by — 
the examples of their own personal lives. Every age ; 
has known such individuals, and every great historical — 
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movement making for human progress has numbered 
some such among its followers. 

‘Another perplexing element in the situation is the 
attitude of organized religion toward social reforms. 
This attitude has been always conservative and often 
reactionary, Before the Civil War Wendell Phillips 
finally became so irritated that he declared, that, if all 
the churches on the continent had been sunk into the 
earth forty years before, the cause of freedom would 
have made more rapid progress. Of course he was 
wrong, just as he was when he said, in another moment 
of irritation, that Abraham Lincoln was a first-rate 
third-rate politician. A great deal might be said, too, 
concerning the value of religion as a conservative force. 
But there was reason enough for his indignation. It 
is a well known fact that a great church was split in | 
two because thousands of the ministers and members , 
of that communion insisted upon looking upon slavery 


_as an institution ordained of God. And any one who 
_has read that homiletical masterpiece of a generation 


ago, Men and Books, by Austin Phelps, will remember 
his blistering sentences: “The use of tobacco is not a 
sign of a heavenly mind. But that was a woful diag- 
nosis of the condition of earthly minds which led an 
American publishing society to bear its written testi- 
mony against tobacco at the very time when men were 
boiling over at the refusal of that society to utter its 
testimony against American slavery. ‘What is this 
Christianity,’ men asked, ‘which shuts its eyes to the 
public sale of a woman on the auction block and opens 
them so very wide at the pipe in the laboring-man’s 
mouth?’ ” 

All this furnishes interesting data for the study of 
the question, but it does not and should not determine 
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the conclusion. As a matter of fact, it represents only 
the surface aspects of the situation. The immoralities 
of so-called religious individuals or races only go to 
prove two things. ‘The first is, that morals is largely 
a matter of personal habit and social custom. It is the 
direct product of the social environment. And the 
other is that “the power of religion to elevate moral 
ideals and to strengthen the springs of action is in pro- 
portion to the germinal character of the idea of the 
object worshiped.” In other words, the final factor in 
the situation is not, whether or not a man has religion, 
but what kind of religion he has. Those axioms of 
social science and ethics explain many of the vagaries of 
individual and racial life. They also throw a great deal 
of light on the perplexingly slow development of the 
ethical ideals of the church and the ultra-conservatism 
of organized religion in matters of social reform. New 
concepts of God, freedom, immortality, and duty pro- 
duce their normal moral results very slowly because 
they must first overcome the moral inertia due to life- 


long habits of thought and the repressive influence of 


the total social environment. They must furnish both 
power and light. As John Dewey says, “Our conduct 
is socially conditioned whether we perceive the fact or 
not.” (Therefore religion means moral progress only 
as it makes newly perceived duties overwhelmingly im- 
perative. In plain terms, the human element in religion 
is the brake on the wheels.) 

Of course, the fact that certain individuals attain a 
high degree of morality seemingly without the aid of 
religion, proves exactly the opposite to what some 
Imagine. It proves nothing more nor less than the 
enormous pressure of a religious environment, even 


‘where that pressure is unperceived and unacknowl- 
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edged. And it falls far short of demonstrating the 
fact that religion is not essential to the moral life of the 
race. Ellwood, in his book, The Reconstruction of Re- 
ligion, has grasped this fact and stated it with unusual 
clearness and force. He says: “A non-religious indi- 
vidual living in a society which universalizes its social 
values might exemplify the moral ideals of his group 
in the fullest degree simply through customary imita- 
tion and the power of personal habit. But to admit the 
possibility of such highly moral individuals who are 
genuinely non-religious in a social life pervaded by high 
ethical standards is no proof that we can have a whole 
civilization highly moral and at the same time non- 
religious. A religionless civilization presents an essen- 
tially different problem from a religionless individual. 
Such a civilization has never existed in the world and 
the reason should now be obvious why it cannot exist.” 

Professor Ellwood here does more than state an im- 
portant fact. He lifts the discussion of the whole ques- 
tion to that plane on which alone it can be thought out 
to a trustworthy conclusion. Morality is social. Re- 
ligion is social. And the effect of the latter upon the 
former can be determined only when it is observed in 
the light of religion’s highest manifestations and total 
social relationships. Let it be observed that we are 
here using the term in the sense given it by Martineau 
in his definition: Religion is “belief in an ever-living 
God, that is, a divine Mind and Will ruling the world 
and holding moral relations with mankind.” That 
modern theory which would make God merely an “idea 
in the mind” without objective reality is not religion 
at all. 

Thus viewed, the case for religion is increasingly 
clear. That which men need above almost anything else 
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is that life as a whole should possess unity and value. 
They must feel themselves an integral part of a real 
moral wni-verse. And, what is more to the point, 
human loyalties are ultimately personal. They have 
their roots and final fruitage in personal relationships. 
As personality is the heart of all being, so it must be 
the heart of all life. And that is just where religious 
sanctions manifest their social value. ‘They universal- - 
ize moral values, and so give them stability and perma- 
nence. They confer upon morality adequate authority 
by grounding it in the slowly unfolding purpose of a 
personal God and making it part of an endless moral 
process. 

Rashdall says that our moral ideal can claim objec- 
tive validity only “in so far as it can rationally be re- 
garded as the revelation of a moral ideal eternally ex- 
isting in the mind of God.” True. And the necessity is 
practical, not simply philosophical. It has to do, not 
merely with the abstract conclusions of the metaphysi- 
cian in his cloistered security, but with the every-day _ 
interests of the man in the street. It is one thing to 
face the inescapable moral conflict involved in the free 
life feeling that man is “child of a thousand chances, 
‘neath the indifferent sky,” and decidedly another to 
undertake it in the calm confidence that not a sparrow - 
falleth to the ground but He knoweth. If history 
proves any one thing it would seem to be, that the 
moral epee of a group who agree with Heine that 
this world is “an age-long riddle which only fools ex- 
pect to solve” is bound to differ radically from that of | 
those devout believers in the fact that there is ; 


One far off divine event, 
Toward which the whole creation moves. 
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The final thing to be said about the man possessed 
of a vital faith is not that he feels under the compulsion 
to obey the behests of a moral code whose exactions are 
slowly discovering themselves to his unwilling con- 
sciousness. It is that he delights to obey the commands 
of a holy, loving God whose infinite and beneficent pur- 
pose is slowly unfolding before him through the medium 
of personal communion. In the words of Jesus, whose 
perfect moral character still remains the wonder of the 
race and whose lofty ethical teachings still trouble and 
inspire a laggard humanity, ““My meat is to do the will 
of him who sent me.” 

The theistic view of the universe, then, is the only 
ethical view. It is the only possible view, if there is 
to be any morality at all. Not only does the assump- 
tion of an objective moral standard require belief in a 
divine Mind and Will as the source of the universe, but 
personal loyalty to that standard and the sustained 
effort to understand and attain it make personal faith 
in God a necessity. Modern literature which, as Dr. 
W. J. Dawson says, may safely be taken as an accu- 
rate index of modern life, is marked by two distinct and 
definite trends. One is toward the denial of the exist- 
ence of God. “Mr. Wells has written reams to prove 
that it is quite possible that there is a God, but that 
certainly he is extremely limited in power; a deity per- 
petually defeated in his plans, but obstinately hopeful 
in pursuing them. Probably a large number of his 
brother novelists think him crackbrained for troubling 
himself at all with such contentions, for they are sin- 
cerely convinced that God does not exist.” 

The other dominant tendency in modern literature 
is toward the removal of all restraint in sex relations 
in the name of personal freedom. Indeed, the signifi- 
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cant thing about modern morals is not its striking 
similarity to that of ancient Rome in her decadent 
period. It is the widespread and growing denial that 
there are any permanent moral standards whatever. 

And these two movements are not parallel. ‘The 
one is cause and the other effect. “When belief waxes 
uncertain, then practice too becomes unsound.” The 
decay of belief in a personal God whose infinite purpose 
is the ground of all being and whose sovereign will is 
the inspiration of all life inevitably means the denial of 
the objective reality of the moral ideal. That means 
the ultimate individualization of morals, and that, in 
turn, means the death of civilization. The atheistic 
leaders of the French Revolution failed ignominiously 
in their attempt to found a state without the recogni- 
tion of religion and the religious motive. Robespierre’s 
statement, that “if God did not exist, it would be neces- 
sary to invent Him,” has become one of the dramatic 
and profoundly meaningful utterances of history. It is 
safe to assume, too, that the atheistic leaders of modern 
Russia will find themselves in the same sort of 
impasse. Ultimately they will have to choose between 
a civilization founded upon the recognition of and be- 
lief in God or a civilization in whose vitals the germs of — 
a fatal disease are already destroying the life principle. 

I quote from Ellwood once more because his con-— 
clusions are those of a philosopher and accurate student 
of social science. “To put the matter negatively,” he 
says, “a religionless world would be one in which there 
were no absolute values. Values would thus tend to 
become individualized and be at the whim and caprice ~ 
of the individual. But human society cannot exist upon 
such a basis of the absolute individualization of values. — 
* * * A religionless world would be a social world 
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of uncertainties, destitute of enthusiasm and of vision, 
reduced to the dead level of individual expediency. It 
would be a social world in which neither harmony nor 
good will could long prevail.” The italics are Profes- 
sor Ellwood’s, not mine, stressing his conviction that 
the collapse of civilization, so poignantly feared and 
fearlessly prophesied by far-seeing students of contem- 
poraneous events, must follow in the wake of the per- 
sistent decay of vital religion. 

In his book, Human Nature and Conduct, John 
Dewey insists upon a contradictory relationship, a sort 
of mutual exclusiveness, between religion’s fixed ideal 
of a future good, and man’s discernment of the present 
meaning of life. He affirms that this “learning the 
meaning of what we are about and employing that 
meaning in action” is the only good we know and all 
that we need as a moral incentive. ‘The rest is luck, 
fortune,” with no positive vaiue in the working out of 
the life of individual or race. Indeed, he asserts that 
this idea of a remote and unattainable good, far from 
contributing to moral progress, is detrimental to if not 
destructive of morals. Instead of bringing encourage- 
ment and help it causes discouragement and despair. 
In so far as this criticism is aimed at the outgrown prac- 
tice of magnifying ends beyond and outside of action 
itself it is perfectly justified. The social impotence of 
the self-inflicted sufferings of the medieval monks, the 
utter futility of the spirit of “world-flight,” the final 
moral sterility of the whole monastic system, and the 
tragic character of that particular kind of other-world- 
liness which consumes itself in longings for the life after 
death, while it remains indifferent to human need and 
suffering, have long since been sensed by every serious 
student of history and religion. But in so far as Pro- 
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fessor Dewey’s article is an attempt to prove the moral 
inefficacy of religion as such, it is a failure. 

True religion does not set the hope of a future good 
over against the realities and practical interests of the 
present. It does endow the present with an eternal 
quality and endless duration. Neither does the 
longing for future satisfactions destroy those traits 
which make a man a living creature here and now. 
To make use of the very list of qualities exalted by 
the eminent psychologist, religion increases endurance, 
creates hope, stimulates curiosity, fosters eagerness, and 
kindles love of action into a veritable passion in whose 
cleansing fires all the discordant elements of a divided 
self become fused into a new and glorious moral unity. 
If “morals is education,” if it is “learning the meaning 
of what we are about and employing that meaning in 
action,” then the value of religious faith and hope is 
incalculable. 'They not only make morality coincident 
with the whole of life, but endue it with the dignity’ and 
importance of a life which knows no end. Moreover, 
our later and wiser interpretation of immortality leaves — 
no room for the pallid idea that moral effort and social 
values cease with the time process. The static has given 
way to the dynamic in our conception of the future as 
well as our interpretation of the present. Whatever 
may or may not be comprehended in the “‘saint’s rest,” 
it will not consist of everlasting inactivity. The last 
task of immortal souls will never be done. Always 
there will be moral and spiritual growth, with increas- 
ing opportunities for service and ever expanding — 
spiritual enterprises. “There can be no last moral — 
AGtes 

Again, religion is essential to morality because only Z 
as it discovers to the race moral standards hitherto un- z 7 
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attained and releases powers adequate for their attain- 
ment, is social progress possible.: It is absolutely in ac- 
cord with the facts to affirm, that a race’s religious con- 
cepts are the product of its moral life and that the in- 
dividual’s morality is largely the fruit of social custom. 
Conscience is one thing north of the Pyrenees and an- 
other south. But that which necessitates the recognition 
of another factor in the equation is the selective tendency 
to which Ten Broeck refers, the emergence of individ- 
uals who catch new and more purified visions of God 
and duty and so manage to impart their concepts and 
passion to others that vast social movements are inaugu- 
rated and the life of the race is ultimately lifted to 
higher levels. It is this “selective tendency” that works 
havoc with the claim that social customs “always and 
everywhere supply the standards of personal activities,” 
and the complementary claim that “personal traits are 
the functions of social situations.” 

Nothing but an irresistible constraint having its ori- 
gin outside of social custom, an inner urge with its roots 
in the Infinite, can account for John Woolman, that 
simple-hearted Quaker of eighteenth century America, 
who denied the justice of human slavery, with all its 
sanction of immemorial custom, and, at great personal 
cost, dedicated himself to the preaching of the gospel of 
human freedom. In moral ideals and spiritual vision he 
was a social anachronism. He was a century ahead of his 
time. And the astounding social phenomenon of the first 
Christian century was the emergence, from the un- 
speakable moral filth which pressed upon them from 
every side, and the deathless devotion to exalted ethical 
ideals unimagined by that pagan civilization, of a grow- 
ing group of followers of the despised Nazarene. In 
his apology, Aristides says of these early Christians: 
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‘Wherefore, they do not commit adultery, nor fornica- 
tion, nor bear false witness, nor embezzle what is held 
in pledge, nor covet what is not theirs. Whatsoever 
they would not that others should do to them they do 
not to others.” 

That was the miracle of miracles, the first fruits of 
an unparalleled movement which, with all its failures, 
has succeeded in altering for the better the morals of 
mankind. And it goes far toward proving the conten- 
tion that only as morals has its roots in religion does 
it move to ever higher levels. The simple fact is that 
“no advance in morality has been made apart from re- 
ligion.” Every social movement making for the better- 
ment of mankind has been the result of a religious re- 
vival or reformation. The idea of an automatic social 
evolution, by means of which the race is driven upward 
toward perfection, has fallen of its own dead weight. 
The ultimate impotence of science in the presence of 
debased morals and perverted motives has been proven 
beyond question, and its utter futility in the solution of 
the very difficulties which it has created to harass the 
modern world is apparent to the most casual student 
of contemporaneous events. The fatuous illusion of 
progress by means of force is dying, though all too 
slowly. And the idea of progress by means of social 
ideals devoid of religious sanctions and the support of 
personal faith will soon go the same way. . 

The political movement of the eighteenth century 
which culminated in the American Revolution and the | 
establishment of representative government on this 
Western continent was a normal sequence of those re- 
ligious movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries which postulated the individual’s right to im- 
mediate access to God, and adventured its very exist-_ 
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ence upon the insistent demand for freedom of con- 
science for all. As President Coolidge put it, “The 
basis of it all, historically and logically, is religious be- 
lief.” And so clearly did the economic movement in 
England, which wrested from the unwilling overlords 
the rights of the many, spring in large measure from 
the Wesleyan revival that historians accord to John 
Wesley an eminence and importance in British history 
equalled only by that of William Pitt. The work of 
that great evangelist was distinctly and definitely a re- 
ligious work, but its moral results were enormous. In 
summoning men to repentance and faith, he brought 
about astounding industrial and political reforms. 

All this, of course, puts the emphasis upon religion 
as power, the only power adequate for the salvation of 
society, and that is as it should be. In spite of the 
Socratic dictum, virtue does not always follow know]l- 
edge. Man’s final need is not vision, but moral and 
spiritual strength. Without religion the moral con- 
sciousness is active, but impotent. It possesses author- 
ity, but lacks the power to make its mandates effective. 
In short, it demands of the individual and the race more 
than is possible of attainment without reinforcements 
from without. The ancient doctrine of moral inability 
means nothing more or less than that man “cannot do 
the thing that he would or even the thing that he 
wills.” Freedom of choice between good and evil is 
man’s permanent possession. As Sorley says, that is 
one form of activity which is never closed. But the 
truth is, that the exercise of that freedom in the choice 
of the good involves man in moral conflict, and the 
attempted attainment of that good calls for the exercise 
of powers which he does not possess. 

The impulse of established social custom and the 
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beneficial pressure of environment do produce astound- 
ing moral results, even where personal faith is lacking. 
Furthermore, morality is made cumulative by exercise. 
The will which adapts itself to varying circumstances 
tends toward greater stability and a clearer vision of 
the moral ideal. In the highest sense, “he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light.” But the fact remains that, 
without religious faith, the sense of inadequacy and 
failure is the dominant element in human conscious- 
ness, and the tragedy of moral failure is the dominant 
fact in human life. The old lines, 


O that a man would arise in me 

That the man I am might cease to be, 
are the unfulfilled yearning of the race made articulate. 
And the justification of religion’s claims is found in its 
answer to that cry. 

That faith is a moral force against which all the 
forces in the universe finally go down has been proven 
beyond question. It means the release of powers 
hitherto unrealized and unrealizable. It gives moral 
adequacy in the face of those competing alter- 
natives which are with us to the end. It endows per- 
sonality with a new caloric quality, and makes it a 
fount of creative energy. The reality of an exhaust- 


less moral power, access to which may be had by “who- — 


soever will” through a simple act of faith, is the price- 
less truth attested by centuries of experience. 

Matthew Arnold’s definition of religion as “moral- 
ity tinged with emotion” need trouble no one so long 
as we recognize the fact that it is an emotion which has 
its roots in the Infinite, which “transforms the whole 
personality and lifts it out of its isolation into harmony 
_ with its environment.” It is an emotion which amazed 
Charles Darwin by its regenerative power among those 
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South Sea islanders whom he thought too low in the 
intellectual and moral scale to be responsive to any- 
thing except centuries of education. The utter barren- 
ness of Chalmer’s preaching, while he merely instructed 
those hardy Scotsmen in the moralities, and its unex- 
pected and seemingly miraculous results when, after 
his own profound religious experience, he proclaimed 
to them salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, may have 
little weight in the conclusions of the sociologist, but 
they go far toward proving the contention that, without 
religion’s dynamic, morality is impotent. As Lowell 
put it in his famous utterance, it is a significant thing, 
that there is no spot on earth where human life is given 
its true meaning and has anything approximating its 
true spiritual value to which the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has not gone before to reveal the truth and release the 
power. 

This whole problem attains its full proportions and 
manifests its intensely practical character in Brierley’s 
statement, that “Modern society offers us the sinister 
spectacle of a religion which too often dispenses with 
morality, and of a morality which is seeking to dispense 
with religion.” Of the truth of the first part of that 
assumption there can be little doubt. ‘The need of the 
world is, not more religion, but better. It needs a 
clearer vision of the purpose of God and the rigid 
moral exactions of the teachings of Jesus. “A higher 
type of Christianity or barbarism” is the alternative of- 
fered us by one careful student of contemporaneous his- 
tory. We need now a Christianity that shall enlist the 
whole man in accomplishing the whole purpose of God 
in the whole world. And of the implications of the sec- 
ond part of Brierley’s statement there, likewise, can be 
no mistake. The illusion of an ideal social order with- 
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out religious sanctions and the religious motive has in 
it possibilities of disaster beyond the imagination of 
man. 

In the last analysis, religion does more than give 
meaning and authority to morality and furnish ade- 
quate power for the attainment of the slowly develop- 
ing moral ideal. It “goes beyond morality by providing 
for the eradication of evil and its consequences.” ‘That 
which the heart of man craves and the race ever reaches 
out after is, not simply the consciousness of having 
chosen the good, but the sense of being in contact with 
Reality and in harmony with the Author of life. It is 
peace at the center of his own personality. And re- 
ligion alone, that is, faith, gives that. ‘There is no for- 
giveness in the moral law. We are saved by faith in the 
truest sense of that term. “According to Christ’s doc- 
trine of the Kingdom, we must live in a certain way if 
we are to see it; and the more clearly we see it, the more 
we Shall be impelled to live in that way.” 

Therefore, it is perfectly safe to affirm that the 
supreme need of the race at just this juncture is such a 
re-appraisal of Christianity as shall make it the spiritual 
reconstruction of the whole life of the whole race by 
faith in Jesus Christ and absolute loyalty to His ideals. 
It is such a revival of the experience of Christ as Saviour 
as shall make religion that compelling moral dynamic 
which God intended it to be. The real alternative to- 
day would seem to be “Christ or chaos.” 


RocHESTER, NEw YorK. 


LOOSE LEAVES FROM AN EXPOSITOR’S 
NOTEBOOK 


By Rey. J. E. Hastiston, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, Leon, Iowa 


WE are quite within our rights when we speak of homi- 
letics as a science, but we must not let our words trap 
us. ‘T'wo really important qualifications must be carried 
along with that phrase. The first: It is not an exact 
science. And the second is like unto it: It has no theo- 
retical side. For your preacher, if he be worth the 
blotter which dried the ink on his parchments, what- 
ever his formal philosophy, is as to his working code a 
relentless pragmatist. Confronted by a proposed 
method of sermon-making, his one question is: Will it 
work? If it will work, then, though not necessarily the 
highest or final form of the truth, for that preacher and 
that congregation it is true. 

The preacher wants results. For that matter so do 
his people. What is wrong with that? Of course you 
do not want the so-called “results” of the get-rich-quick 
order, guaranteed by promoters of evangelistic side- 
shows. You are not susceptible to the appeal of: “Suc- 
cess in ten easy lessons; three weeks in your own home. 
Act quickly or it will be too late. Pin your check for 
three dollars to the coupon and mail it today.” The 
results which show up in inflated statistics, juggled per- 
centages, rose-tinted reports, and rapid promotions— 
God forgive us that we have ever valued them, or ever 
envied the men who gained them—they have their 
reward. 

But results! Lives transformed and transforming. 
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A community, sensual, sterile, selfish, transmuted into 
the community of God. These, your preacher must 
have. He will not gain them in a day, nor without strong 
crying and tears. They will take the very core out of 
his life, to see them even fairly begun. 

You see, this preacher is really important. On his 
realness, so to speak, his robust common sense, his con- 
secrated anxiety for his people, his struggle to present 
them, every man perfect in Christ—on all this every 
line now being written turns. Take him away, this liv- 
ing man who loves, not shrivelled theories, but men of 
flesh and blood, this man steeped in the things of God, 
and so more truly man than ever—take him away, and 
what is the use of discussing this or that method of col- 
lecting and organizing the materials of sermon-making? 

The preacher is today his own justification. Folks 
still will hear the man who will be heard. For that 
matter it is a misuse of words to call any other man a 
preacher. The recognition of this is coming from 
strange quarters. Witness the recent editorial utter- 
ance of Mr. Ford’s Dearborn Independent: “The 
teaching function is all but dead in the American 
Protestant church * * * the curse of ‘topics’ has 
been the ruin of the pulpit. * * * If only the min- 
istry were expert in its own field, the condemnation of 
its aberrations would not be so severe. But church- 
goers are beginning to suspect that the ministry is no 
more proficient in matters of religion than it is in inter- 
national or local politics. In the Protestant church, for — 
example, the text-book is the Bible, but an examination 
of the clergy in that Book would disclose fearful and 
wonderful conditions. It has fallen to the level of a 
motto-book, from which suitable passages may be 
selected to place at the beginning of sermons. Since 
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the Protestant church * * * has elected to put the 
sermon at the front and center of its service, by the 
sermon it stands or falls. And as everyone knows, the 
vast majority of sermons today are neither literature 
nor religion.” 

Men and brethren, are these things so? One thing 
at least is certain, the belittling of the prophetic aspect 
of the ministry comes, not from without but from within, 
and we have not yet resisted unto blood. No more is 
the conflict in the church between pulpit and altar, but 
between pulpit and office. There are not lacking those 
who would turn the ministry into a highly specialized 
order of sub-clerks and the local church into a filling 
station for the ecclesiastical overlord’s twin-six pro- 
gram. And they, whose name is Legion and would 
have the rest of us dwell among the tombs bound with 
their chains, are never weary of telling us how trivial and 
unimportant a thing is the work of preaching and how 
highly necessary it is to keep the wheels in motion. 
But it seems rather futile to debate the mechanical nice- 
ties of the gear shift when there is no combustion in the 
engine. Wheels—yes, let’s have them turning, if like 
those in Ezekiel’s vision they are driven by the flaming 
life of the Spirit of God. 

The freedom of the pulpit—dare we claim less? I 
am thinking now, not of doctrinal freedom, vital as that 
may be, but of organic freedom, the right of the 
preacher to be free, first, to fulfill his own proper func- 
tion to give the best of himself to his people as pastor 
and preacher. 

To give the best of ourself—who shall stop us? 
After all there is no ogreish conspiracy against the 
preacher. He may, if he will (true, there is a price to 
pay) enter upon a ministry of the Word and the Spirit 
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continually enriched, increasingly fruitful, so to speak, 
in his own right. It is with the hope of indicating pos- 
sible factors in such an enlargement of life that the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are drafted. 

It is hardly more than a matter of months since an 
American preacher went to a great London pulpit. The 
intense expectations of an admiring following went 
with him. He did not fail; being who and what he 
was it might almost be said he could not have failed. 
But he did not have that high success which his friends 
so confidently predicted. A noted English scholar and 
preacher singled out one aspect of the case for em- 
phasis when he offered the explanation, that English 
audiences are used to the expository type of preaching, 
while the American audience expects, and the American 
preacher delights to develop, the sermon which is essen- 
tially a topical essay. 

Now the most deservedly thankless work of which 
we know is making facile generalizations. Says one: 
“All generalizations are false—including this one.” 
Take the above paragraph. “English audiences,” 
“the American audience’’—it is difficult enough to gen- 
eralize about any one audience, and when you come to 
make a composite of the audiences of a nation the at- 
tempt borders on the presumptuous. Just as impossible 
and unfair is it to attempt a composite of the American 
preacher. The man is himself, not a shadowy type of 
ten thousand others. This latent unfairness, with its 
seemingly willful inaccuracy, must be borne in mind as 
a qualification of all that is here written. 

To very many, however, such an analysis as that of 
the English scholar referred to will not be offensive. 
That American preaching should disappoint an Eng- 
lish audience used to exposition rather than topics will — 
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appear simply as a condemnation of the English mind 
and another evidence of American superiority. And 
yet—! For one thing, a candid comparison of the sort 
of preacher’s magazine which is most popular with the 
ministry in this country, ignoring denominational jour- 
nals and technical theological reviews, with one or two 
typical English journals of this class might lead us to 
question whether the American ministry is entitled to a 
place in the scorner’s seat. 

However, at the behest of patriotism we will assume 
that English and Scottish churches have almost every- 
thing to learn from us. Yet may we not venture a 
timid query as to whether there is not at least one thing 
we may to our advantage learn from them—their insist- 
ence on and development of that type of sermon called 
expository? 

Now there is no denying the fact, that expository 
preaching has fallen out of favor. We still praise it, 
but the doing of it is another thing. Can we discover a 
reason for this? For one thing, many misconceive the 
genius of exposition. An expository sermon they think 
(and there is too much justification in practice for this 
notion) invariably deals with a long section of Scrip- 
ture. It is quite likely to be part of the dreary drag- 
ging chain of a “series,” and its chief object is to induce 
familiarity with a mass of Biblical material. Dr. Gar- 
vie labors sadly under this misapprehension; one would 
have thought that he at least would have taken time 
to discover what he was discussing. But hear him: 
“Tt must be said quite boldly that the end of preaching 
is not to make people familiar with the Bible, still less 
with what modern scholarship has to say about it; it is 
to bring God in Christ to men, and men through Christ 
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to God; and the Bible itself must be Pee and used 
only as a means to this end.” 

But we join Dr. Garvie in his insistence on what 
after all is the end and object of the Christian pulpit. 
The expositor is likely to retort, that the man who 
draws his thought directly from and organizes it around 
the material of Scripture is not less, but rather more, 
likely to attain this goal. That the effort to communi- 
cate facts rather than to lead to communion with a Per- 
son is a very real peril to the would-be expositor, we 
need not deny. But to recognize it is largely to avoid 
it, and after all the man whose pulpit ideal is the ora- 
tion or essay is no less likely than his brother the exposi- 
tor to fall into the danger of substituting something 
else for the Christ. And in his case the something else 
is simply the ravelled thread of his own fancies. 

Exposition is a mood, a spirit, not a hard-and-fast 
method. A man may be expository in preaching a doc- 
trinal sermon, and he may be a bigot of the bigots 
preaching on the fifteenth of Luke. The human mind 
is so constituted that men arrive at their beliefs—by 
believing. Afterwards we more or less painfully ac- 
quire formal reasons for those beliefs, to support them, 
and then by a familiar trick of the mind conclude that 
faith itself was produced by those reasons. The exposi- 
tor does not adjure argument, but he does not make it 
primary. ‘To him powerful, lucid statements, presen- 
tations of truth which fairly explain themselves, are the 
preacher’s business. Shedd himself says: “A power- 
ful statement is a powerful argument.” And your ex- 
positor may preach a year-long series on Isaiah, or a 
single discourse on the Parable of the Sower. His text 
may contain three words or three chapters; it may be 
a character or a doctrine or a single word. But always 
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it is, to expound, to illuminate, to make men see—not 
by sheer logic compel them to assent, and to do this 
again and again till in men’s hearts the Word again 
be made flesh. 

In all that we say as to the method of exposition 
our preceding note concerning dogmatic generalizations 
still holds good. Many men, with great delight to them- 
selves and apparently huge profit to their people, build 
elaborate series. The writer can only say that to him 
experience has shown the profit of a series to be more 
than dubious. However, he has adopted with ever- 
increasing satisfaction the recurrent type of exposi- 
tion, where, with no series announced or indeed at- 
tempted, for many successive weeks the same section, 
now from this angle and now from that, has been 
drawn on for sermon material. Instead of preaching 
a “series” on the eighth of Romans, try drawing the 
material of the chapter to a head in verse 14. There 
you deal with the problem of guidance. And verse 1; 
there you have Christian assurance. And verse 16; 
there you have Christian experience. And verse 18; 
there you have the problem of suffering and destiny. 
You can multiply this for a practically unlimited 
range. 

The advantage of this method is, that you can draw, 
with differences of emphasis and proportion, the mate- 
rials of a chapter and a section into a focus by the use 
of the short text; yet you are really expounding the 
whole chapter. You are not committed to a series 
which it would embarrass you to discontinue. You are 
covering intensively for some weeks the same ground 
in that private study which is the background of ef- 
fective preaching. And, not the least important, you 
continually utilize effectively the by-products of each 
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sermon preparation, and those afterthoughts which are 
so often the preacher’s best, the so-called “stairway 
wit” of the French. 

There are other advantages of the expository 
method, perhaps we should rather say, spirit. The 
average country and small-town preacher, who has no 
secretary, whose pastoral duties present themselves at 
all hours, who must needs work in piecemeal fashion, 
soon finds that despite interruptions he can steep him- 
self in the mood and life of his passage, and in his most 
distracted hours the thing will be growing on him. To 
follow through at once to a logical conclusion a topical 
discussion you must, unless you are unusual, have a 
lavish amount of uninterrupted time at your disposal. 

There is the need for continual refreshment of the 
minister’s intellectual life, and the expository method 
faithfully followed accomplishes this, for it impels the 
man who uses it to an intensive self-discipline, and 
every sermon he prepares and preaches, instead of tak- 
ing from his resources, leaves him richer. For every 
sermon the expositor prepares, if he prepares it rightly, 
he has probably accumulated the materials of at least 
two more. All this amounts to saying, that his study 
is made almost altogether to contribute directly to his 
work as a minister. Here again we have the pragmat- 
ist. The man who has a beautiful private study sys- 
tem, by which he dabbles all week in the German 
philosophers and begins direct sermon-preparation be- 
fore breakfast Sunday morning, may be a scholar, and 
perhaps, though this is doubtful, a saint, but he is not 
an expositor. 

To many, the lines above will be rated as liabilities, 
and very grave liabilities, to be charged against the ac- 
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there are, at least apparently, others. Exposition goes 
but poorly with bondage to a manuscript. And there 
is implied, too, a certain glorious confidence in the 
Bible, not to be sure in any blindly superstitious 
fashion, and not without regard to real scholarship. 
Your expositor is more than likely to regard the Bible 
as in sober truth the Word of God, and to many this 
will appear conservative to the point of bigotry. 

To the writer, all this is to be set on the credit side 
of the account. Still another item on the same side of 
the balance sheet is found in that the gap is lessened 
between the more or less formal pulpit work of the 
minister and the informal but vital devotional study of 
the mid-week service, Bible class, and church school. 

To sum up: We believe the consistent use of the 
expository method enables the preacher more ef- 
fectively to hold himself to his work, and to steady his 
people at their task. 

Actually, if it is tried, the surprising thing is that 
even when the performance is but mediocre the people 
want it more and more. Of course we would not 
plead that human likes be our criterion of service, but 
that factor must be reckoned with. A heartening fact 
is that many men who are the last in the world to sus- 
pect it have become themselves expository preachers 
of no mean power. The writer recalls a brother pastor 
who spent part of a hot summer’s day inveighing 
against the method advocated in this paper, declaring 
himself a “topical preacher and proud of it,” and in the 
evening delivered an exposition of the arrest of Jesus 
which could not have been equalled in six counties. 
And he never knew it! 

There are many who are foreren making the task 
of the expositor appear more formidable to themselves 
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than it really is. Let us get away from the stilted 
notion that an expository sermon must be thus and 
thus and not the other. Why do most of us think the 
proper way to begin is to give a ten minute “introduc- 
tion” of the circumstances of writer and reader, if we 
happen to be preaching from an Epistle? If you must 
use that sort of thing, save it for an illustrative 
“aside” under the third head; perhaps by then you will 
have forgotten it. And why are we afraid of using our 
imagination? And what is wrong with a bit of humor? 
Exposition is not bald literalism. 

The expositor will help his audience smell the very 
dust in the street of a first-century Roman city and 
watch the Christians as they slip by twos and threes to 
their meeting place. He may paint the hard-faced 
Pharisee, but if he does he will not paint him all black. 
A couple of women in one of Paul’s churches are hav- 
ing a little trouble, and there is a story there. The 
master, kindly, just, and a terror to evil-doers, is leav- 
ing his home “somewhere in the Kast” on a highly ad- 
venturous and uncertain mission. Business organiza- 
tion and social integrity has about broken down, so his 
valued possessions are entrusted to his faithful slaves, 
and he has gone. An itinerating missionary has been 
cast into prison. From his cell he writes his friends, - 
wishing them “the peace of God,” and the clang of armed 
sentries changing guard is in his ears as he writes, so 
he mingles the terminology of peace and war. The 
peace of God mounts guard over heart and mind. 
And turn to the context for what that means: Steadi- 
ness, united in service, joyfulness, expectation of the 
Presence, moderation, prevailing prayer. Here is a 
trusted agent who has proved, not actually dishonest, 
but incapable. He has had absolute power over his 
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employer’s property and business interests, and now 
like any common laborer he is told to close up his books, 
turn in his reports, and go. And the emergency proves 
him honest, with himself, though not with his master. 
Consistent, for he moves directly to meet the situation. 
And consummately wise; a foolish man would have 
turned the last fleeting opportunity into loot; he turns 
it into friendship. 

To see these things, and a thousand like them, and 
—here is the steel point of the drill—to make others 
see them also; not simply understand, assent, but see. 
Here is the ever alluring, ever receding, ever compel- 
ling goal. Where the Bible is to minster and people a 
living book, Christ is the living Lord. 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


THE MATTER OF FIRST IMPORTANCE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
preacher or leader is his own spiritual life. A really conse- 
crated leader is worth more to the church than all the theo- 
logical controversy that learning can produce. The educa- 
tional preparation of the preacher or leader is intended to give 
him a clear understanding of the truth he is searching for and 
to fit him for effectively presenting it to others, not to array 
him for the scholastic arena. The training of his intellect is 
no trifling factor in the preparation for his life task, but it is 
not the most important. 

The spiritual leader must, before all things, be spiritually 
developed and spiritually aggressive. He must appreciate the 
price to be paid for attaining such readiness, and he must pay 
it willingly. What a new church we would have tomorrow and 
what a record ‘the next year would roll up in solid accomplish- 
ment for the Kingdom of God, if all preachers were at once 
to put spiritual life and work before everything else. 

When attending the session of the British Wesleyan Con- 

ference two years ago a writer in the Richmond Christian Advo- 
“cate had opportunity to hear details concerning the awakening 
that has come in Great Britain and Ireland, and which has 
done much to improve conditions in the latter country, and he 
has given in a late issue this account of its beginnings: 


“A few months before, the air had been full of questioning 
and controversy. Everybody who wrote or spoke was disposed 
to bewail the evil days upon which the Church had fallen, and 
equally disposed to blame somebody else for the trouble. ‘Lib- 
eral teaching,’ ‘too great conservatism,’ ‘worldliness,’ ‘place 
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seeking,’ ‘political wire-pulling,’ many things were blamed. Sud- 
denly, a few young preachers awoke to realize that the diffi- 
culty might be nearer home than was commonly believed. They 
said, “There are these evils, and they are bad enough, but maybe 
there is another, more fundamental, and closer home to the 
preacher.” Anyway, they began to take account of stock in 
their own personal religious lives, and agreed that there was a 
very sad lack of complete consecration and of the sacrificial 
spirit that had characterized the fathers. So they said, ‘What- 
ever we may do about these other ills, this one, at least, might 
be corrected.’ And so, quietly, but genuinely, they gave them- 
selves anew to the service of the Church and the Kingdom, and 
there sprang up a movement, especially among the young 
preachers, afterward designated “The Fellowship of the King- 
dom,’ a movement that had for its object the fuller consecra- 
tion and deeper devotion of the preachers, and that has con- 
tinued to spread until it has swept over Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and reached even as far as Australia. 

“This to me was a most significant thing, and I did not 
doubt that we should hear from it in the revival life of the 
British Wesleyan Church. Now, I had not kept up with con- 
ditions in this church, being busy with other things closer at 
hand, and my first knowledge of a striking sequel to these fore- 
lookers came to me in the report of the fraternal addresses 
delivered at the Methodist Episcopal General Conference by 
the representative of the Wesleyan Methodist Church and the 
representative of the Irish Methodist Conference. 

“The representative of the Irish Methodist Church was the 
Rev. W. L. Northbridge. ‘It would be easy to entertain you 
tonight by an account of the lighter side of Irish life,’ he said, 
‘but my time is limited, so I will speak of what may interest you 
most, the revival of religion that within the last eighteen months 
has blessed our land. 

‘‘ “We have been passing,’ he continues, ‘in Ireland through 
our Gethsemane. Our people prayed as men never did, and God 
answered prayer by a great revival of religion.’ 

_ “He attributes the revival largely to this movement among 
the young preachers, of which I have spoken above. ‘For years 
the Conference in Great Britain and Ireland had been faced by 
a decrease in membership. During the war we had been foolish 
enough to imagine that the experiences of the battlefield would 
lead to a revival of religion, that men who had been face to 
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face with death would return with a new seriousness and would 
bring new life to the church. To our bitter disappointment 
the result for the church was the opposite of what we had 
prophesied. Many who went out from us as church workers 
came back with no interest in their church. One day a group 
of young ministers, discussing the problems of their churches, 
came to the conclusion that in so far as the church had failed 
it was not because the church was lacking in organization, but 
that they themselves were lacking in spiritual power. ‘They 
decided to meet fortnightly to seek in fellowship something of 
the New Testament experience of God and Christ. And one 
day Christ did come to them afresh and mightily. They formed 
themselves into fellowship groups and decided to meet regu- 
larly. That movement has spread and grown until now all the 
younger ministers at least are found in fellowship groups meet- 
ing fortnightly.’ ” 


WHERE DO WE GET THE IMPULSE TOWARD REFORMATION, RIGHT- 
eousness, regeneration, and how are we to achieve them? Are 
we moved and enabled from within or without? This problem 
the psychologist has tried to solve with too much complacent 
assertion and with too little conclusive logic. In writing upon 
God and Personal Character, in The Christian Work, T. 
Rhondda Williams speaks briefly of the relation of the will to 
moral victory, and then asks where the “ideal impulse” and 
energy to attain the victory come from. He finds the explana- 
tion of psychology alone insufficient. His own explanation, 
though it does not mention the mediatorial work of Christ in 
this regenerative process, does show the dependence of man 
upon a Power outside himself : 

“Our psychologists point out to us that an act of will in 
favor of the higher impulse secures somehow an influx of energy 
that enables it to triumph. As an impulse it is weaker than the 
lower impulses, and will be swamped by them unless the will is 
directed upon it. There is general agreement that in itself the 
ideal impulse is weaker than the coarser desires of our nature. 
And yet we know that if we turn an effort of will upon that 
ideal impulse, and keep what it urges at the focus of conscious- 


ness, we may attain a great victory over the coarser desires. 
Certainly that is how character grows up. But, now, where 
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does the influx of energy to reinforce the ideal impulse come 
from? Many psychologists leave that an undetermined ques- 
tion, a question scarcely in their province. Mr. MacDougall, 
however, maintains that the extra energy comes from the self- 
regarding sentiments, that sentiment which a man has in rela- 
tion to his conception of the ideal self. Round the idea of the 
self as noble and good, the self-regarding sentiment gathers 
certain emotions and desires, which come in to strengthen the 
ideal impulse, and enable it to conquer the native propensity. 

“If you ask Mr. MacDougall how the ideal impulse arises 
at all, he will say that it is from the absorption of the best 
part of the moral tradition which man finds about him. If you 
ask him how the moral tradition itself arose, I am not aware 
that he answers the question fully. 

“We do not think that this attempt is altogether successful 
in accounting for all the moral victories of life. There is no 
doubt whatever that the self-regarding sentiment, in MacDou- 
gall’s sense, is operative, and does much. When a man has 
formed an idea of himself that commands his respect, then self- 
respect is a great saving force. But one of Mr. MacDougall’s 
illustrations seems to us to point to the need of something 
more than his theory supplies. 

‘A man who has acquired admirable moral sentiments may 
become an habitual drunkard. He may still desire the realiza- 
tion of all that is good and moral, and may have a lofty ideal 
of conduct, but if he has become known to all the world as a 
sot, and has become aware of the fact, no longer can he find 
in his self-regarding sentiment a support for his better, more 
ideal motive. Whereas, so long as his drinking is secret, and 
is preceded on each occasion by a struggle in which his self- 
respect takes part with his moral sentiment against the desire 
for drink, there is still room for hope that he may reform his 
habits. You see that Mr. MacDougall thinks that the self- 
respect motive, the self-regarding sentiment, is not able to work 
when the public knows perfectly well that a man has not been 
treating himself with any respect. 

“But surely we can point, the Salvation Army can point, 
to thousands of cases where men were habitual drunkards and 
habitual thieves, and habitually bad in other respects, and all 
their neighbors knew it, and they knew that their neighbors 
knew it, and yet those men have been reclaimed. The ideal 
impulse somehow arose in their hearts, and somehow it was 
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reinforced sufficiently to break the tyranny of all the old habits. 
People who have lost, so far as they knew, all self-respect, have 
nevertheless been reclaimed. We cannot fully account for the 
building of the house of character without a reference to a life, 
not only wider than the life of the individual, but wider than 
the life of humanity. If the ideal impulse arises in the heart of 
the individual through his absorbing the best of the moral 
tradition, we have still to ask how there ever came to be a 
moral tradition. There is no moral tradition until there is a 
moral history. How did that moral life, which was itself a vic- 
tory over the coarser desires arise? Truth is, that desire for 
a high ideal of conduct, and an effort of will to make for it 
are means by which we establish communication with sources of 
power greater than our own, and greater than all human 
sources. It is here we find that our life is continuous with the 
timeless, eternal Life, which we call God. The better thing, 
therefore, is to come into conscious recognition of that fact, 
and at once to enter into that life of trust and fellowship in 
which we know that in building up character we are fellow- 
workers with God. When we have read the most useful psy- 
chology and philosophy—which of course is a very wise thing 
to do—we come back with a feeling of great satisfaction to the 
simple but profound religious position that the good which 
springs up within us is the movement of the Divine Spirit, the 
uprising of the life of God. And if we seize upon that, and 
give ourselves to it, power will come, and more power, enough 
to conquer, and enough even to be more than conquerors, 
through Him that loved us.” 


MANY PEOPLE ARE SOUND IN THEIR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND CON- 
sistent in their moral conduct, who nevertheless invite the con- 
tempt that belongs to disloyalty through the uncertain, hesi- 
tant, and timid way in which they put forward the claims of 
their faith. On this point there is a curious contrast between 
the persistent and even vociferous defense of his views by the 
devotee of a fad religion or the ultra-liberal professor of Chris- 
tianity on the one side, and the average adherent of historic 
Christianity on the other. No one wants offensive or endless 
talk and argument, but there need not on that account be 
silence on one’s Christian faith or a diffidence of expression that 
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is not far from compromise. “Let the redeemed of the Lord 
say so,’ whenever the occasion arises for honest testimony. 

In the matter of belief in the supernatural, for example, 
it is most refreshing to hear clear and positive testimony, such 
as this outspoken utterance by Bishop Candler of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South: 


“Many minds in our day are obsessed with the conception 
of an invincible naturalism which excludes the supernatural 
from the universe. They deify natural law and dethrone the 
Lawgiver of nature. They do not hesitate to apply their 
principles to the person and history of the Christ and to reduce 
the stature of the Redeemer to the level of a naturalistic 
humanity. Accordingly they reject the virgin birth at one end 
of the history and the bodily resurrection at the other and 
eliminate all the miracles that lie between. Their principles 
carried to their logical consequences result in nothing less 
than the denaturing, if not the absolute dissolution, of Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless, these apostles of naturalism cling tena- 
ciously to the Christian name, while emptying the Christian 
gospel of its essential significance and divesting it of its saving 
power. While boasting of their modernism and prating of their 
progressiveness, they are in truth reviving the antiquated 
heresies, which would have forestalled the highest progress of 
the human race if they had been generally accepted in the first 
century, or at any later day when they have been revived 
repeatedly. It is a grave mistake to suppose that this move- 
ment of naturalism can be met by any half-way measures of 
compromise and concession. It must be overcome, as it has 
always been vanquished in the past, by the emphatic and une- 
quivocal reassertion of the great facts and truths of the eternal 
gospel of him who is ‘the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.’ ” 


HuMAN NATURE’S CAPACITY TO DEGENERATE WHEN THE VITAL- 
izing principles of Christianity are abandoned can be shown 
without historical research, for the present day contributes its 
own evidence. To whatever we may attribute the loss of spirit- 
ual Christianity, we are faced by the problems that must ever 
follow its decline. The general mood of people today is to 
brook no restraint by religion, and inevitably moral and legal 
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restrictions suffer a breakdown. Yet even in such an environ- 
ment humanity must cling to some sort of trust in ‘the super- 
natural, and so it turns to the weird, the uncanny, and the 
superstitious. A late appeal for the poverty-stricken and op- 
pressed Protestantism of Europe, incidentally shows how re- 
ligious weeds spring up in spiritually neglected fields, and then 
urges the duty of ‘America in the presence of this need: 


“In Europe there has been a revival of pagan rites. In 
Budapest can be found weird fire dances and forms of worship 
designed for use in conflagrations, with dances, and tortuous 
evolutions around flaring braziers, with the intoning of incan- 
tations to the souls in purgatory. Vienna has taken up astrol- 
ogy and Serbia has been visited by a succession of religious 
fanatics prophesying that the end of the world is at hand. All 
Transylvania flocks to obtain the blessing of a new Rasputin. 
The only escape from the bad effects of these vagaries is the 
simple teaching of the Gospel of Christ. 

“The plea of the work in Europe is therefore not only for 
money, but for men adequately trained to shepherd these mul- 
titudes of believers and train them in the way of Christ. The 
American mission boards have become financially responsible 
for several such workers and are training others who will later 
follow them. The extent of the work can only be measured by 
the money at the disposal of the boards and they hope that 
next year far larger sums will be received.” 


FRoM MUCH THAT HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT THE “NEW EVAN- 
gelism,”’ whatever that is, it has been made apparent that the 
old-fashioned evangelistic service, with its plain appeal to the 
sinner to accept Christ as his Saviour, has fallen into great 


disfavor with the advocates of advanced interpretations and 


applications of the Gospel. Of course, it is not denied that it 


might do good among people who are swayed by primitive emo- — 


tions and who dwell in out-of-the-way communities hardly 
by modern ideas, but how about results elsewhere? 
VEG well, what test of the old way could be severer than to 
have a great and famous church on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
give it a thorough trial? 

But just this has been done, not once or twice, when the 
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very novelty might account for much of the result, but for five 
years, by the Marble Collegiate Church (Dutch Reformed), at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and 29th Street, New York. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, co-minister of that congregation, describes 
this work in The Christian Advocate. So significant and sug- 
gestive is it that we quote several passages from Dr. Poling’s 
account : 


“For a period of five years now it has been our invari- 
able custom at the close of the Sunday evening service in the 
Marble Collegiate Church, to extend the evangelistic invitation. 
With one exception through this period, there have been definite 
responses to every such invitation. The number has varied 
from three to above thirty. The invitation itself is based upon 
three assumptions. (1) That in every congregation there are 
men and women who need and desire God. (2) That God’s 
Spirit is always active. (3) That the least we should do is to 
make it possible for those who are in need of meeting ‘the One 
who is able,’ to do so. The method is simple. Following the 
sermon, whatever its theme, a member of the choir sings a gos- 
pel hymn. The audience is requested to bow in prayer, and the 
announcement is made that if there are those present who have 
burdens of any sort for which they would seek Christ’s 
strength, or sin from which they would ask His release, they 
may make themselves known by standing or by lifting their 
hands. All such are assured that they will be specially men- 
tioned in the closing prayer preceding the benediction. Never 
more than three minutes is consumed making and completing 
the invitation. The principle involved is what may be termed 
“the line of least resistance,’ and the plans for a follow- 
through, though unobtrusive, have been measurably effective. 

“Forty ‘posts’ for personal workers have been designated. 
Each personal worker occupies his ‘post’ at every service, or 
supplies a substitute. The personal workers’ group, made up 
generally of Christian Endeavorers, has a chairman and secre- 
tary, and meets for consultation and prayer following the mid- 
week service. Always those who stand or raise their hands are 
cordially greeted following the benediction, and invited to meet 
one of the ministers or any other member of the staff. As a 
rule, a personal worker does nothing more than extend this per- 
fectly natural invitation. ‘This policy enables us to use ef- 
fectively many naturally timid young people who grow gradu- 
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ally in confidence through experience. One out of three such 
invitations brings a favorable response. Interviews are ar- 
ranged to suit the convenience of the individual. In every in- 
stance an earnest effort is made to follow the case through to 
a decision. 

“The Marble Collegiate is supremely a ‘down town’ church 
with all of the peculiar and baffling ‘down town’ problems. A 
comparatively small number of people who lift their hands or 
stand in these services unite with the local church. They come 
from all sections of the country, and world, and many of them 
are related by correspondence to churches in other cities. Even 
so, eighty-five have been received into the fellowship of the 
Marble Collegiate congregation during the past eight months.” 

“Beginning two years ago with a series of talks from Mr. 
Edgar Strother, General Secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Union, in China, an expert in street speaking, we instituted an 
open air pulpit at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 29th Street, 
at the noon hour in one of the most congested centers in New 
York City. These meetings were held daily, Saturdays and 
Sundays excepted. On Sunday evening, preceding the regular 
service, the minister spoke out-of-doors for ten minutes. The 
Young People’s society adjourning early gave the nucleus of 
a congregation, and supplied the singing.”’ 

“During the first month of the out-of-door meetings more 
than 6,000 people were in attendance, in addition to those who 
moved to and fro on the street, and more than 1,000 copies of 
the Scripture, in Yiddish, Italian, Spanish and English were 
given to those who asked for them. The announcement is always 
made that the little books are available, but a careless general 
distribution is avoided. The message of the out-door pulpit is 
constructive, evangelical, patriotic, and non-controversial. 
From the lips of New York’s outstanding pulpiteers and most 
talented musicians, the good news of Jesus is told daily to an 


increasing number of people. As was said in the opening ser- 


vice of the campaign—‘If with our message here we shall send 
a careless Hebrew to his synagogue, an indifferent Catholic to 


his cathedral, or a neglectful Protestant to his church, and if — 


we shall make better citizens, we shall be glad and we shall 


trust the Spirit of God to perfect the work we have begun.’ 
“From the Sunday evening services, as well as from the 


open-air meetings, though of course there are more definite — 


results to tabulate from the former, there come many stories 
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that belong to yet another volume of ‘Twice-Born Men.’ A | 
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distinguished artist sailing on Monday for her studio in Buda- 
pest was led to Christ; the senior lawyer of a great firm was 
brought to his knees and to his God; a mining engineer of 
wealth and influence was convicted of sin and changed; a 
West Point graduate came seeking an introduction to Christ; 
the manager of one of the greatest institutions of its kind in 
America standing with his wife, publicly confessed his Lord; a 
half-frantic and humble toiler, brought to repentance, married 
his common-law wife—both have been for a year loyal members 
in a church. One night, as the minister entered his study to 
change his pulpit gown, after an interview in the church par- 
lors, he found his wife kneeling in prayer with two young 
nurses—both are now members of the church. 

“When one contemplates the vast and growing, the appal- 
ling spiritual problems of New York, so small a thing as we 
are doing here does not warrant a pretentious or even formal 
setting. My acceptance of the invitation to write about it has 
been prompted entirely by earnest hope that all churches shall, 
on every possible occasion, open the way for those in need to 
meet Jesus Christ, and with feeling, too, that the very modesty 
of our success, with the simplicity of its plan, will be an encour- 
agement to others.” 


THE FINANCIAL NEEDS OF THE CHURCH ARE OFTEN PRESENTED 
with apologies. If the money solicited is for a really Christian 
purpose, apologies are out of order. The practice of Christian- 
ity means unselfishness and sacrifice, and the more a professing 
Christian really deserves to be called after the Name that is 
above every name, the more will he welcome the appeal for 
money as an opportunity to have a share in the greatest of 
enterprises and in its triumph. At the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference last May Dr. Merton S. Rice in an address, 
related and applied an incident in a way which illustrates what 
has just been said: 

‘‘A man came to see me the other day. He had been pro- 
posing to join my church. He had been talking it over with 
some other folks, and he came to see me with this question: 
He said, ‘Mr. Rice, I have been thinking of joining your 
church, and I have been talking it over with a man down town, 
and he said this to me, ‘Don’t join that church; if you do, they 
will “soak” you.’ And when he said that to me, I looked him 
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straight in the eyes and I said, ‘Your friend is right, he is 
exactly right ; we will “soak” you. That is one of the best com- 
pliments paid my church. We will “soak” you, and if you are 
looking for a cheap church, don’t turn in at this gate; go 
somewhere else, and God pity the church that you find.’ 

“T cannot see my faith in any other way, I dare not sit 
before the cross of Christ and fail to be convinced that we 
have no cheap call of God and we have no cheap mission to this 
world. That mission is the most compelling thing any man or 
woman ever started. Hear it, you rich man! Hear it, you cul- 
tured man! Hear it, you man, I care not what strength you 
have! The Church of Jesus Christ and the human soul will 
absolutely demand all you are and all you have. Christianity 
is at its best in that thing! You say it will hurt you! Don’t 
you forget that it killed Him! And that Church whose first 
‘chapter of history was written in the blood of Jesus Christ is 
no place for a man to seek a cheap location in. We can do no 
less than our best. 

“When Jesus came to this world, the Church had a low 
altar; it was a cheap altar. Sacrifice! What was it? The 
blood of sheep. That is not much. That is cheap. Go out 
and buy a sheep and bring him in. Jesus changed that, for the 
virtue of that sacrifice was not in the sacrifice at all, it was 
in the sacrificer. There was no virtue in that sheep. They 
dragged him unwillingly to the altar and slew him there. Jesus 
changed the whole principle, put sacrifice on the voluntary 
plane, and gave Himself. The offerer becomes the offering, and 
does it as a volunteer. This is the new conception that the 
Church of Christ bears. We are not to slink from it. We can- 
not escape it.” 


ARE THE SCRIPTURES GOING TO BE ANY BETTER UNDERSTOOD AND 
followed as the result of disfigured or even mutilated forms in 
which they are put out? Somehow the children of sterner by- 
gone generations seemed to acquire essential spiritual and moral 
nourishment by a simple process of “reading the Bible” as it 
stands in its great completeness. Some of the recent adapted 
and arranged “Bibles” not only indicate private bias by their 
contents, but also show evidence of the hand of theological and 
critical liberalism. The Christian (London) has this to say 
about a new one: 
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“A few months ago, a certain degree of interest was 
aroused by the ‘Report on the Teaching of Religion and the 
Bible by an Advisory Committee of the Cambridgeshire Edu- 
cation Committee.’ Now that that Report has been published as 
‘The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching for 
Schools’? (Cambridge University Press), it is possible to con- 
sider the committee’s point of view; and inasmuch as modern 
educational experiments tend to become contagious, and to 
spread far beyond the local limits to which they may at first 
be confined, it is probable that the ‘Syllabus,’ as now issued 
with the imprint of one of the great university presses, will be 
accepted as a model by Education Authorities in other areas, 
as well as in Cambridgeshire. In this regard, therefore, the 
document is one which carries a national interest, and it is a 
document of vital importance to Evangelicals. 

“In the first place, it seems clear that the Cambridgeshire 
Advisory Committee was not constituted with an eye to ade- 
quate representation of the conservative section of the Protes- 
tant community; indeed, it was evidently wholly pedagogic in 
character, and exclusive of the pastoral and the parental 
points of view. The ‘Syllabus’ contains a preliminary section 
on ‘The Teaching of Religion,’ addressed to day-school teach- 
ers, and the statements contained therein appear to have an 
entirely Modernist outlook—as the subjoined quotations will 
indicate :-— 

“°*Treat [the Bible] as the ultimate limit of the discoveries 
of faith, and you blaspheme the still truth-teaching Spirit. 
Consult it as an oracle, and you lose the faculty of interpre- 
tation and the modest progress of the community of souls. But 
use it with the zest and caution of reason, as a varied literature 
in which one Holy Spirit speaks, half-expressed, a little 
thwarted by a multitude of minds through which it breathes— 
that is what inspiration means—and it proves itself a safe 
guide towards all truth and love and life. . . . ” (page 3). 

“ ‘Parts of [the Bible] are poetry, some parts are allegoric 
or didactic fiction; its language is generally tinged by imagery 
and metaphor; its history is composed without that scrupulous | 
care for facts which a modern historian puts first. . . wm ” 
(page 8). F 

“Would it be possible to ‘blaspheme the truth-teaching 
Spirit? more cynically than in this farrago? And could the 
danger of such utterances be brought home to God’s people 
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more seriously than in words which we also find in the ‘Cam- 
bridge Syllabus’ (page 1): ‘Schools have proved that they can 
be the ideal nurseries of the new biblical learning’? 

“Upon the ‘Cambridge Syllabus’ have been based “The 
Children’s Bible’ and “The Little Children’s Bible’ (Cambridge 
University Press), which will also, no doubt, have a wide circu- 
lation in schools throughout the country. Neither of these 
volumes is accurately entitled: each of them is, to be precise, 
an anthology of passages from the Old Testament, the New 
Testament and the Apocrypha. If the volumes were so-named, 
it would be possible to regard them with a less anxious concern, 
since the fact is, of course, that all religious instruction in 
State schools does but touch upon certain selected passages 
from Scripture, and therefore does not give the child a con- 
nected view of the whole Bible as the indivisible Word of God. 
Nevertheless, these Cambridge anthologies further confuse this 
always unsatisfactory situation—/first, by incorporating pas- 
sages from uncanonical writings; and second, by attempting 
to ‘dovetail’ passages from the Old and New Testaments, with- 
out regard to the order in which the selected passages stand in 
the Bible as we have it.” 


VERY MUCH IS PREACHED, LECTURED, AND WRITTEN ON BRINGING 
up children, but there is something to be said on the education 
of parents. While the children are being trained to become in- 
dividually good and useful men and women, somewhere in the 
long curriculum of early life there ought to be a place made 
for the study of parenthood. Why not give the youth some 
idea of what are to be his opportunities and obligations, and 
how to measure up to them, when he himself has children to 
care for? 

The greatest of all vocations that the average young per- 
son can look forward to is to be found in his preparing for life 
those he will send forth to join the next generation. Yet, while 
we train young folks systematically for following vocations 
calculated to contribute first of all to their individual prosper- 
ity, we overlook the fact that they have no definite, systematic 
preparation for taking charge of young lives, but are left to 
their own devices and often costly experiments when they be- 
come parents. 
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Robert Spero, a philanthropist who devotes his energies to 
helping children, arranged a Parents’ Day celebration in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, and gave prizes for the best compositions 
on the commandment, “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
Edward W. Stitt, Associate Superintendent of Schools, deliv- 
ered an address by radio to the gathering on that occasion, in 
which he gave these excellent suggestions to parents: 


“1. Set proper standards for your children to follow. 

“2. Be friends with your children, walk and play with them 
occasionally. We must not live above our children but with 
them. 

“3. Do not scold too much. Encourage them to do their 
best. Let us remember what Phillips Brooks said: ‘Children 
are white, spotted black; not black, spotted white.’ 

“4. See that they select proper friends and associates. 

“5. Make ‘home’ as comfortable and happy as your means 
permit. 

“6. Give your children at least a2 high-school education. 

““{, Train them in the habit of regular attendance at 
church and Sunday school. 

“8. See that they avoid all games of chance. A gambler 
never can be a success in life. 

“9. See that your children take plenty of physical training 
in the open air. It is better exercise to walk than to ride in a 
‘limousine.’ 

“10. Let your children feel that any honor which they win 
in school, or any act of courage, or unselfishness they may per- 
form, will bring great happiness to father and mother and pat 
the family name on a higher plane of honor. Do not forget 
that the future of America depends upon how your boys and 
girls are trained to-day, not on how you were trained when you 
were children. 

“Let us hope that the proper celebration of ‘Parents’ Day’ 
may lead to better homes, more regular attendance at religious 
services, and a finer type of citizenship, all of which will com- 
bine to make our nation the best in the world. Let us all work 
to make our United States a Republic of Homes.” 


It Is NO MERE PLAY ON WORDS TO SAY THAT A GIFT MAY BE AN 


impediment, and that an impediment may be a gift. It depends 
on the person who, at the outset, enjoys the one or laments the 
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other. If the gifted young person substitutes his talent for 
industry and persistence he may easily find in late life that it 
has really been the main cause of failure. But pluck, determi- 
nation, and ‘the heart to endure the trials necessary to overcome 
a serious early disadvantage may not only result in a triumph 
over the obstacle itself, but achieving this will also strengthen 
and ripen character. The Methodist Times has gathered sev- 
eral old and new instances of victory over things that might 
almost seem insurmountable at first: 


“Ask in any school who was the greatest orator of ancient 
Greece, and the answer swiftly returned will give the name of 
Demosthenes. But Demosthenes had an impediment in his 
speech! Exactly; and by conquering it with his pebble in his 
mouth on the seashore he won the premiership of the tongue. 
When the news went round among the cottage housewives of 
Bedfordshire that their Baptist tinker would solder their leak- 
ing kettles no more because he was ‘had home to prison,’ they 
cried out against the inhumanity. But the fruit of that im- 
prisonment was the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the greatest religious 
allegory in the world. Round about forty years ago in a 
Scotch rural parish a young Presbyterian minister saw his 
opening career suddenly blighted by incipient consumption and 
deemed his ministry at an end. But had young Robertson 
Nicoll’s lungs been sound there would have been no ‘British 
Weekly,’ and England would have lost her chief religious jour- 
nalist. Over the gay sky of his literary promise there gathered 
the clouds of disabling frustration for another young Scots- 
man, and ‘R. L. S.’ was broken-heartedly ‘ordered South.’ 
Tragic destiny! Yet the result was that Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s name is forever sacred as the restorer to our literature of 
ethical romance. The man who, it is said, addresses the largest 
Sunday evening congregation in London is famed, among other 
gifts, for his exquisite enunciation and diction, yet rumor has 
it that in his early days Dr. Dinsdale Young stammered and 
only overcame it by speaking with punctilious clearness. Yet 
another modern champion, known to all for his fearlessness, 
has been all his life crippled with temperamental nervous 
timidity, and addressing himself to his disability has made him 
courageous—he has become brave because he was afraid.” 
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MECHANICAL DEVICES ARE DEFINITELY AFFECTING OUR SOCIAL 
order. Rail, wire, gasoline, and radio have broken down the 
old isolation that gave distinct characters to communities but 
a few miles apart. When men have but infrequent and incom- 
plete opportunities for communication they are forced to think 
individually and to come to their own private conclusions upon 
the great common objects of man’s contemplation. But today, 
not to consider the parts the mail service, the telephone, and the 
automobile play in making a nation into one great city, the 
radio enables some popular speaker to address directly his 
admirers on the farms a thousand miles away. 

We have more than we can think about; the more we real- 
ize the need of time for quiet reflection, the less time we have 
for it. There is too much to see, to hear, to read, to do; there 
is less and less time for mature thought. 

President William P. Faunce of Brown University, contem- 
plating the present, but with a thoughtful look toward the 
past, calls us to seek more times of solitude for reflection and 
for listening to the divine voice: 

*“Has then the millennium arrived? Shall the golden age 
be ushered in by microphone? Alas, no mechanism can usher 
in any millennium, ‘and no material device can establish the 
kingdom of God. The broadcasting station will send out our 
message of brotherhood, or hiss out our hatred, with equal 
efficiency. The Greeks had none of our devices, but they built 
the Parthenon and carved the Hermes—things utterly beyond 
us now. They had no microphone, but they heard the voice of 
Sophocles. They never heard the hum of the aeroplane, but 
they listened to the ‘surge and thunder of the Odyssey.’ In the 
time of Tut-ankh-Amen were the men who built those massive 
tombs with their bare hands as happy, as wise, as unselfish 
as we? 

“Ts, then, human progress a delusion? Can we fling away 
the results of applied science in order to recover the calmness 
of Greece, the permanence of Egypt, the vision of God found 
in ancient Israel? So the Indian apostle Gandhi tells his coun- 
trymen. He complains that machinery has destroyed the 
ancient arts of India, and he would restore the spinning wheel. 
He affirms that railroads have scattered disease and vulgar- 
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ized the hoary places, and that the telegraph has destroyed the 
repose and meditation which are the essence of character. But 
the problem of life for India and America is to use this world 
as not abusing it. We can never go backward into simplicity 
of apparatus; we must go forward into simplicity of motive 
and singleness of purpose. Certain clear dangers and duties 
have now emerged in the modern world. 

‘“‘We must preserve in every human life a margin of leisure 
and privacy. A printed page that has no margin offends the 
eye. A house that fills the entire lot is too large to be a home. 
The sellers of blankets remind us that the part of the blanket 
that hangs over the edge of the bed is the part that really 
keeps us warm. The man that is always rushing about doing 
things is a man whose doing has little meaning. In a world of 
universal publicity the soul will wither like a tender plant ex- 
posed to the noonday glare. The roar of the world’s voices to- 
day often drowns out the voice of the sage, the singer, and the 
prophet. Much is spoken from the housetops, but little is heard 
by the inner ear. In an age like ours the artist may have a 
great array of pigments, but no vision of beauty. The orator 
may have a marvelous amplifier, but nothing to say; the jour- 
nalist may have a powerful press, but no invisible guidance for 
himself or for the people. We may live on the housetops and 
never go home with ourselves or with God. A hundred million 
people running around like myriads of insects on an ant-hill 
does not constitute either a democracy or a kingdom of heaven. 

“Many of our young people have acquired the ‘moving pic- 
ture mind’—all life is to them a series of snapshots, with no 
chance for a time exposure. Hence they cannot think straight 
on any subject. They are a bundle of transient impressions 
and confused ideas. Solitude is to the soul what space is to a 
growing tree—without it the tree or the soul is stunted and 
dwarfed. 

“True religion consists largely in listening. It is not in 
arguing or defending, but in opening the soul to the still small 
voice of the Divine. Let not your soul be a cheap lodging house 
for all vagrant ideas, but a reception room for justice, truth, 
beauty, for God Himself. ‘If any man will open, I will come in’ 
—that is the voice of the Infinite.” 


STANDARDIZATION MAY BE A FINE THING IN MACHINERY, BUT IT 
is a bad thing for humanity. Yet the tendency of modern life 
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is toward this leveling process. Even when we think we are 
strongly individualistic we are more or less in the grip of 
processes that make for uniformity of feeling, thinking, acting. 
We are creatures of habit, but we are no longer permitted the 
character-determining luxury of home-made habits. Science 
has so improved the facilities for communication, transporta- 
tion, and information that together we hear much the same 
voices and watch much the same panorama. The subtle element 
of suggestion turns these common daily impressions into com- 
mon thoughts and actions. 

Not considering persons of undesirable mental distinction, 
as the eccentric or fanatic, it seems ever harder to find men and 
women of pronounced and admirable individuality. There are 
plenty of “leaders,” people of sufficient physical vitality, stub- 
bornness of will—and often lack of sensitive conscience, to coax 
and belabor groups of their fellows into some desired course. 
But such have aggressive personality rather than strong indi- 
viduality. Mere personality domineers through action; true 
individuality dominates through character. Yet the moving pic- 
ture, the radio, the popular novel, the noisy propaganda of suc- 
cess, all glorify the one who does things, while the independent 
soul, who strives to be in himself and in behalf of others what 
he should be, seldom becomes very popular. Writing in The 
Christian Work, of which he is Editor, Dr. Frederick Lynch 
says of the effect of radio and film upon the public: 

“On Sunday mornings hundreds of people who used to go 
to church for worship now sit at home in their shirtsleeves and 
listen to quartet choirs and sermons—neither of which per se 
are particularly conducive to religion or have any particular 
relation to the church when exercised in this form. The whole 


genius of Christianity is in common worship—the prostration 
of the adoring reverent assembly before its God. There is some- 
thing bordering upon the sacrilegious in listening to prayers 
over the radio. There has even been a request for having the 
communion administered by radio. The sort of stories and 
speeches put out on the radio so far, with a few exceptions, are 
the veriest sentimental mush. Thousands listen to them while 
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they might be reading Scott and Dickens or Stevenson. Thus 
an invention which might be used to convey the highest sort of 
music—the great symphonies, operas and sonatas, is pros- 
tituted to jazz. It is an open question if it is not keeping 
people from church by its sermons, and even if it is not pro- 
ducing a radio type of sermon. It is broadcasting an infinite 
lot of banalities. More than this, and here is perhaps its worst 
influence, it is standardizing the American mind as President 
Faunce pointed out. Hundreds of thousands of people are lis- 
tening to the same mediocre stuff every day at the same hour. 
The stuff itself is even standardized with the exception of occa- 
sional fine addresses and the stuff sent out every day is of a 
type. There is a regular radio character to it. It must be 
fashioned to the common, popular intelligence. It is of a cer- 
tain length and must conform to the myriad-mind intelligence 
—which is very low. One must not say anything to offend; 
especially must he standardize all utterance on religion. He 
might otherwise offend Protestant, Roman Catholic or Jew. 
Even care must be taken on debatable questions. (The writer 
was taken to a station to talk on international questions and 
when he got there was quietly informed he must not mention the 
League of Nations. He as quietly responded that he would say 
what he—pleased or nothing.) There is a real danger here as 
Dr. Faunce said, and there is no doubt that unless we are care- 
ful we shall so standardize the American mind that it will savor 
of Prussia rather than America. Prussianism is only a form of 


standardization. Again standardization is the foe of real de- 


mocracy. Democracy is where each man thinks his own 
thoughts. To be sure he thinks them for the common good, but 
they are his own. Individuality is the aim of education and it 
will never come by everybody thinking the same mediocre 
thoughts at five o’clock every afternoon.” 


Mvcu Is saID AGAINST EMPHASIS ON INDIVIDUALISM. Every- 
thing now pivots on the social principle. As a result there is 
an enormous amount of effort being put forth to save the 
world by saving society in the mass. So far, however, no one 
has discovered a process for giving the mass either stability or 
permanent direction. The trouble is, that society is composed 
of conflicting individual minds and wills—the elements of per- 
petual ferment. Until these can be reduced to a reasonable de- 
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gree of harmony the mass is going to be unsettled, if not in 
serious turmoil. 

The hopes for permanently clearing and settling the situa- 
tion by educational or political process will never be realized. 
Education simply trains more minds for the contemplation of 
the problem, but cannot make them agree. Political free- 
dom of action seems to be adding to the difficulties of society 
by producing innumerable parties, factions, and movements, 
some following the old sordid lines of frank self-interest and 
others the will-o-wisp of idealism in its numerous forms. 

Is there no hope of a final and satisfactory adjustment, a 
vital yet stable state of humanity? There is about as much 
hope for it in the jumble of social schemes proposed as there 
would be of having a community keep the correct time if every- 
body regulated his watch according to his own guess. The only 
hope is in the central regulator. When the hearts and wills of 
individual men and women are at one with the divine it follows 
that they must be in accord with one another. 

The Lutheran, after commenting on the state of affairs in 
the world now, ten years after the Great War opened, gives 
these ideas of a chemist who expressed his own earnest thought 
upon social and political problems in the terms of his specialty: 
yeYM PUIUI 04 pol[vo SITeYe Fo o7e}s SY} pres }STUIEYO INQ, 
he was quite familiar with in his laboratory. Politically, things 
are in a state resembling chemical action. They are in process 
of solution. The war furnished the heat, the political ingredi- 
ents are in the crucible, and there is bound to bea final result, or 
deposit. What it will be no statesman seems wise enough to 
foretell. Things are being torn asunder and dissolved. That 
every one knows. But just what new thing is to come out of 
the turmoil, the future alone will reveal. The nations made 
rather bad use of science and constructed a volcano. There 
was an eruption. Things were rent and torn asunder. Conflict- 
ing interests and ideas are now under the war’s fervent heat, 
in process of solution. There is much groaning and travailing, 
and millions of yearning hearts are awaiting the new redemp- 


tion. 
“What is true in the political world is just as true in the 
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social and industrial world. The individual is being swallowed 
up in the mass, and is losing his identity and his freedom. He 
is becoming part of a great machine. Some one speaks of ‘the 
mechanization of human society.’ He is being robbed of the 
privilege of self-expression and becomes the slave of environ- 
ment. He rebels against a state of things over which he has no 
control and becomes restless, dissatisfied, unreasonable, law- 
less. He resists the process of standardization which is forced 
upon him and becomes more and more a law unto himself. He 
works for a great industrial organization and joins a labor 
organization to protect his rights. But in doing so, he loses 
both his individuality and his freedom. And so we have Capital 
and Labor at war with each other. There is much chemical 
action and reaction in the industrial world. What the outcome 
will be no one yet knows. 

“Between the extremes of Bolshevistic tendencies on the one 
hand and autocratic centralized power on the other, all sorts 
of conflicting and chaotic ideas are afloat, and only after they 
have been tried and found wanting, will there be a return to 
sanity and normalcy? Out of some rather trying and bitter 
experiences, will the people either learn wisdom, or plunge them- 
selves into a hopeless state of licentiousness and libertinism 
which proved the undoing of many an ancient civilization? The 
chemist can control far more accurately and definitely the re- 
sults of his experimentation than statesmen, who must take into 
account that ever variable and unstable factor known as the 
human will. When once it is brought into harmony with the 
Divine Will, it is easy to predict a great and glorious future; 
but we are still a great distance from the answer to the 
Church’s prayer: ‘Thy kingdom come and Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” We are stumbling and muddling along 
a very great distance this side of heaven.” 


BIGNESS IS NATURALLY IMPRESSIVE, BUT IT IS NOT THE EQUIV- 
alent of quality. This fact has been pointed out often enough 
in the case of churches, and its truth is felt in the educational 
world. There are some advantages that cannot be found apart 
from large populations and great accumulations of wealth; no 
one expects to find a great library or a vast museum in a re- 
mote small town. Yet life may be better rounded out and hap- 
pier in the town, where individual development is not so apt to 
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be hindered, than in the more conventional atmosphere of the 
great city. 

Much the same principles apply to institutions of higher 
learning. There are in the great, thronged, rich university the 
advantages of more complete equipment, more contacts of a 
far-reaching character, a larger social life, and, of course, a 
greater fame. Yet the small but well organized, well manned, 
and well equipped college has much in its favor. The recent 
large gift of a New York philanthropist to a great university 
furnished The Saturday Evening Post with a text upon which 
it says some things the prospective student should take into 
account: 


“The greatest institutions naturally attract the most spec- 
tacular gifts. Their very bulk and importance continuously 
advertise them and their needs. We have no reason to doubt 
that the huge benefactions accruing to them are wisely laid out. 
We rejoice in their good fortune; and yet we should like to 
hear much oftener than we do, of substantial endowments for 
the smaller colleges. 

“It should never be forgotten that the small college rather 
than the great university is the backbone of higher education 
in the United States. The work done in the two types of insti- 
tution overlaps broadly, but neither entirely covers the field 
of the other. In graduate, professional and highly specialized 
studies, the little fresh-water college cannot compete with the 
great university ; but in laying the foundations of a liberal edu- 
cation in forming character by benign human contacts, in 
fitting the student for life itself rather than for the job that 
is but part of life, the small college still stands without a rival. 

“The very limitations of the small institution preserve it 
from the danger of becoming unwieldly, topheavy or over- 
extended. What it lacks in plant it makes up for in personnel. 
Its very smallness encourages individuality rather than stand- 
ardization. ‘The human contacts are closer. Men play a 
larger and freer part. They are not overwhelmed by rules, 
buildings, overwide choice of courses, complex social life and 
over-elaborate administration. There is as much to be said for 
the simple life in education as in the world at large. In all 
essentials a college is merely a group of teachers and learners. 
A dozen young men gathered in a quiet, shady place might be 
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the kernel of an institution of the soundest learning, if only a 
Plato sat in their midst. 

“Associated with the large universities are great and 
learned men by the score; but as students multiply, their work 
must become more and more executive in its nature. They must 
distribute their courses among more subordinates and suffer 
their own personalities to be diluted by those of their assistants. 
Whether they will or no, they must face the problems of mass 
production. 

“Our Rockefellers and Bakers and other public benefactors 
to be grouped in the same class make a very short list; but for 
every man who can give a million without missing it, there are 
twenty who could give a hundred thousand with small incon- 
venience. We hazard the opinion that if these men would 
make a careful study of some of the smaller colleges, availing 
themselves of accurate information already gathered as to the 
quality of work they are doing, they could lay out their money 
just as shrewdly and beneficently as their bigger brothers in 
the hobby of giving. And they may rest assured that little 
Siwash will be just as thankful for a gift of a hundred thou- 
sand as the great university would be for a round million.” 


A GLANCE AT ANY LARGE NEWS STAND IN AN AMERICAN CITY, 
not to mention book stores, is enough to make the beholder 
marvel at the physical resources alone that are represented in 
such a business. Where does all the paper come from, and how 
long is the raw material for making it going to hold out? No 
wonder our forests are disappearing and the chemists are try- 
ing to find a substitute for wood in making paper pulp. 

But the most surprising thing in the whole book and maga- 
zine publishing business is that the publishers themselves seem 
to think it is being overdone. Competition has led them to put 
out many a book that, if not objectionable, has so little value 
that it is soon forgotten, even though a vigorous selling cam- 
paign has made the volume a commercial success. 

To any one who may be so related to the publishing busi- 
ness that he can observe the genesis of many books, it is al- 
most appalling to contemplate the number of insipid, misin- 


forming, erroneous, trashy, and generally worthless manu- — 
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scripts written on serious themes that are urged upon the pub- 
lisher, to say nothing of objectionable fiction. Writers seem to 
be peculiarly the victims of subjective delusions when it comes 
to estimating the value of their articles and books, and all this 
adds to the publisher’s perplexity when he endeavors to select 
what are the best, all things considered. 

The President of the American Booksellers Association, 
Mr. Simon L. Nye, has been quoted as saying: 


“Nowadays and almost without exception a book that has 
been published three months practically is dead, forgotten, 
awaiting its removal to the bargain-tables. Where will the 
books of to-day be twenty years hence? Where is gone the 
slogan of ‘Fewer books and better’? 

“T realize, of course, that the publisher has his problems. 
He must keep his presses going. He must keep his organiza- 
tion intact. Yet, could he not concentrate still more on manu- 
scripts which are worthy and which would meet with a more 
kind and responsive reception from the buying public? In the 
field of non-fiction, which happily since the war has been stead- 
ily winning a place for itself in the sun, many liberties are being 
taken by the publisher. Let a man deliver a few lectures or 
write a few magazine articles, these are gathered and appear 
between the covers of a book, published from $2 to $5, and the 
bookseller is expected to enthuse over these publications gener- 
ally at a short discount.” 

Commenting on this, Mr. George P. Brett, President of the 


Macmillan Company, says: 


“Mr. Nye might have gone further, perhaps, in what he 
said and called the attention of the booksellers of the country 
to the undoubted fact that when a bookseller sells a book to a 
customer which is distinctly not worth-while from the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, the bookseller is, in so doing, tending to 
decrease the number of book-buyers throughout the country. 
“Not all our citizens of intelligence and means are, alas, 
members of the book-buying class, which fluctuates greatly in 
numbers from time to time. For instance, when a really worth- 
while book comes out and achieves a great sale and its readers 
find pleasure, instruction and amusement in reading it, they 
are very apt to become, for a time, regular book-buyers until 
further, and in some cases repeated, experience in buying books 
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which are not worth-while, induces them to think that they are 
not, after all, book readers, and find no pleasure or value in the 
time spent on reading.” 


THE PASSAGE OF THE NEW IMMIGRATION BILL PROMISES SOME 
protection from a greater flood of European peoples than could 
be assimilated, and so attention is turning to those who enter 
this land from other parts of the Western Hemisphere. Promi- 
nent among these are the French-Canadians. The peculiarity 
of these immigrants is that they calmly insist on remaining 
French-Canadian, whatever the interests that have placed some- 
thing like a million of them in New England. Robert Cloutman 
Dexter has an article in The World’s Work, under the heading, 
Fifty-Fifty Americans, devoted to these newcomers. In it he 
quotes a French-Canadian, Ferdinand Gagnon, as writing to his 
compatriots: 

“Be loyal! Respect the flag which protects us, love it, 
defend it! Be loyal, but at the same time remain French- 
Canadians. Protect carefully our language and our faith, that 
is to say, respect the sign which religion has put upon us. 
Loyal, yes; French always.” 

This means that the French-Canadian who comes over here 
to settle and to enjoy the privileges of this country is to regard 
himself as a sort of permanent guest, not as a member of the 
family. Such a declaration recalls the remark of a missionary 
of experience in both North and South America, that the 
French-Canadians were one of extremely few Catholic peoples 
who were absolutely loyal to the Pope. This would seem to be 
borne out by what Mr. Dexter says of the nature of govern- 
ment in Quebec. Following a statement upon the unwillingness 
of French-Canadian immigrants to affiliate even with American 
Catholics and their demand for their own priests and churches, 
he continues: 


“Any social and reform movement to ‘succeed in the 
Province of Quebec must have the endorsement of the bishop of 
the diocese. Social or educational legislation cannot possibly 
pass the provincial assembly without the sanction of the arch- 
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bishop, and the influence of the hierarchy is not without weight 
in the Dominion Parliament. 

“So far as the individual habitant is concerned, his per- 
sonal and family life is almost entirely controlled by the Church. 
He is obedient to his curé, who is for him not only the re- 
ligious leader, but also the political, social, educational and 
moral guide. His own ignorance and superstition only place 
him the more definitely under the influence of the priest, who, 
whatever his limitations may be, is better educated than the 
average of his parishioners, and in any event represents a tre- 
mendously effective organization. 

“Nor does the control of the clergy stop even here; the 
press and public and private business are largely under its con- 
trol. Siegfried sums up the whole matter by saying, ‘The very 
conception of the civil state does not seem to have ever taken 
root in Canadian France. From the lowest grade of the elemen- 
tary school to the chair of the university, education is con- 
trolled and supervised by the Church. The aims of the clergy 
are two-fold: first, to preserve the religion and the race of their 
people pure and undefiled; second, to maintain an attitude of 
distrust of the state and state-controlled education. These 
aims are being carried over into the United States, where the 
parochial school is everywhere heralded as the savior of the 
race and its protector against that “‘godless, materialistic, 
state-controlled institution, the public school.” ” 

“In Quebec the Church practices its openly avowed belief 
that ‘it is not the Church that is comprised in the state; it is 
the state that is comprised in the Church.’ Hence the Church 
exercises a most drastic control of the reading of the French- 
Canadian people. It maintains an ‘Index’ of its own, which sifts 
all current French and English literature, excluding that por- 
tion to which it objects from the bookshops kept by the French. 

“Public libraries and reading rooms are a rarity in the 
province. Here and there is a collection of religious books 
under the control of some monastic order, but the typical pub- 
lic library of the American city is nowhere found. Even Mon- 
treal, a city of half a million inhabitants, of whom one third 
are Protestants, has no public library because the hierarchy 
would not sanction the appropriation of the necessary funds 
unless they had absolute supervision, and they controlled the 
votes in the city council.” 

7 
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With respect to the attitude of the French-Canadian 
Catholic Church toward the press, this writer says: 
“The French-Canadian press in the United States, while 


not officially controlled by the clergy, is dominated by the 
church authorities in much the same way as the press at home. 


A word from the pulpit and the circulation of any ‘too-liberal’ 


daily, whether published in Canada or in the United States, 
is doomed. Consequently we have in the United States the same 
phenomenon of a shackled press as in Canada. 

“It would be easy to quote pages of citations from the 
various French-Canadian papers in the United States, but per- 
haps it will be as well to take simply one example, which is fairly 
typical of the whole—an editorial from La Justice of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, which appeared on December 14, 1922, under 
the heading ‘Problems of the Morrow,’ and is devoted mainly to 
outlining the necessity of maintaining intact the French-Cana- 
dian race through the ‘education and instruction of youth.’ 
Consequently the absolute importance of the parochial school 
is urged. As the editorial then goes on to say, it is the mission 
of the French people to ‘put an end to the flood of impiety and 
barbarism which threatens to destroy our great republic.’ 

“This last is the essential article of faith among the 
Franco-American journals, any one of which might have pub- 
lished the famous appeal: ‘Establish the influence of our ethnic 
element so that we shall count in the greatest possible measure 
in the situations which arise on the American continent, whether 
they be social, religious, or economic!’ These journals are 
loyal, but with reservations; they wish to be American, but 
French-American. They wish to embrace such of our traditions 
as they desire, not American traditions in toto.” 


THE OPEN EMERGENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE INTO THE 
political field in this country has roused a vast amount of dis- 
cussion and no small amount of apprehension. It is feared that 
we may have “a religious war” in America, The more extreme 
and outspoken Protestants and Catholics openly declare that 
their religious liberty is immediately endangered. No enlight- 
ened man in this day entertains the slightest hope that he can 
compel another, of firm religious convictions contrary to his 
own, to surrender his faith, much less adopt beliefs which his 
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heart and head oppose. But add together the factors of the 
bitterness of religious controversies, the ease with which fanati- 
cism can be fanned into flame, and the capacity of large groups 
to act upon the mob instinct, and we cannot be too sure that 
the present feelings might not eventuate in trouble. 

No one who has the spirit of Christ and is loyal to a Con- 
stitution that guarantees freedom of conscience and worship is 
going to attack a person because of his Catholic faith or for- 
bid him to hold it. Neither will he attack that faith as so bad 
that it should be a crime to embrace it. If Protestants in 
America are suspicious, uneasy, and becoming inclined to ener- 
getic measures, it is not because their Catholic fellow citizens 
hold to the religious doctrines of the Catholic Church, but be- 
cause of the activity of that church in seeking political power 
and the avowal of its leaders to “make America Catholic.” 
Such a policy is so decidedly anti-American that it is bound to 
irritate. 

This condensed item from a British paper points to a state 
of affairs in England that somewhat parallels our own: 

‘Although the proposal was rejected, it is not without sig- 
nificance that a suggestion for the formation of a separate 
Roman Catholic political party came before the Catholic Young 
Men’s Society conference last week. Already the Romanists in 
this country have much more political strength than is gener- 
ally realized ; but the time is probably not considered to be ripe 
for their emergence as an avowedly politico-religious party, 
with the assurance of open opposition from various sources 
which would not endure the prospect of legislation directly 
inspired by Rome. As a result of discussion at the conference, 
however, a resolution was passed to the effect that, while ex- 
cluding party politics, ‘they recommended that every member 
should be an ardent politician, and seek to permeate his party 
with the true principles of Catholic social reform’! ” 


THE QUESTION OF THE RIGHT OF 4 CATHOLIC TO ASPIRE TO THE 
presidency of the United States was brought into some promi- 
nence the past summer by the fact that there were several 
Catholics among those receiving ballots for the presidential 
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nomination at the Democratic convention. The only fair 
answer, in the light of our principles of government, is, that no 
good man should be shut out simply because he holds to the 
Catholic rather than the Protestant faith. The difficulty rises 
when one considers what would be involved if an occasion arose 
which would oblige him to choose between his duty to his coun- 
try and his obedience to his church. The Christian Advocate 
has stated the situation in a clear way, and has summoned to 
its support the openly expressed views of a noted writer and 
student of history, Hilaire Belloc, himself a prominent Cath- 
olic: 


“The Constitution of the United States makes no discrimi- 
nation among its citizens as to creed. It only requires of its 
chief officer that he shall be American born and shall swear 
to defend the Constitution. He may be a Moslem, or Protes- 
tant, Papist or Pagan, for against any religion or no religion 
there is no legal bar. Why, then, since the Constitution raises 
no bar, should the presidency be closed in practice and by popu- 
lar feeling against men of a particular religion? Is it, as The 
Times says, ‘a perpetuation of ancient prejudices and enmities 
which have long since been abandoned, with shame, in the place 
of their origin’? 

“The answer must unfortunately be in part Yes. There 
are undeniably American groups whose hostility to the Catholic 
Church is exactly such a perpetuation. For such we offer no 
defense. We take no part with the wholesale denunciation of 
Roman Catholics. We account them as fellow Christians and, 
though we disagree with them on many points of faith, we 
grant to their conscientious opinions the same tolerance which 
we would ask for our own. 

“But the objection to a Roman Catholic President goes 
deeper than creed—or rather it goes to that fundamental tenet 
of the Roman creed which sets the hierarchy above the law of 
the land and compels its adherents to surrender the keeping of 
their consciences to the Church, a Church whose Supreme Pon- 
tiff has been and still claims to be a temporal sovereign, and ~ 
whose autocratic arm stretches out from the Tiber across 
oceans and national boundaries. 

“Hilaire Belloc, the eminent Roman Catholic writer, in an 
interesting and able article in The Century Magazine on ‘A 
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Catholic View of Religious America,’ frankly faces the hard 
facts which underlie the situation which is now forcing itself 
upon the attention of thoughtful Americans. His analysis dis- 
covers what he calls ‘The necessary conflict between the Civil 
State and the Catholic Church where the two are not identified.’ 

“<The Catholic Church is in its root principle at issue with 
the civic definition both of freedom and of authority. For the 
purpose of the state, religion is either a universally admitted 
system or a matter of individual choice. But by the definition 
which is the very soul of Catholicism, religion must be for the 
Catholic, first, a supreme authority, superior to any claims of 
the state; secondly, a corporate thing, and not an individual 
thing; thirdly, a thing dependent upon authority and not upon 
a personal mood; fourthly, a guarantee of personal freedom in 
all that is not of faith.’ 

“He goes on to say that ‘the religion of the Catholic is 
; essentially an acceptation of the religion of others: 
which others are the apostolic college, the Conciliar decisions, 
and all that proceeds from the authoritative voice of the 
Church. For the Catholic it is not he himself, it is the Church 
which can alone discover, decide and affirm.’ ‘Moreover,’ he 
goes on to say: 

“the Catholic regards that which is so decided and af- 
firmed as good and salutary, forming the only hope of the 
human race, outside which are but puerilities or despairs, and 
he regards that which denies or combats such authority and 
such affirmation as evil in its consequences and destructive to 
the dignity and right ordering of man. Lastly, the Catholic 
instinctively feels his right of personal choice in all that is not 
defined by creed: for example, in the matter of food and drink. 

“ ‘Now, it is clear that between this attitude and the atti- 
tude of a non-Catholic state which proposes ‘‘tolerance” (that 
is, the definition of all religion as an individual concern), there 
is conflict. For tolerance means indifference to those acts and 
doctrines which the state treats as private, coupled with en- 
forcement of certain acts and doctrines which the state insists 
upon treating as universal.’ 

“This Roman Catholic authority, writing evidently with 
deliberate care, produces several examples of the type of law 
which might be enacted by an American legislature or Congress 
and which no Catholic could or would obey, because his Church 
would not permit him to do so. He says: 
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“*A Jaw forbidding a minister of religion to marry two 
people unless they were certified by medical or other authority 
would not, and could not, be obeyed in the Catholic community ; 
nor a law in any way artificially restricting the birth of 
children. 

“Tf an actual example be demanded, we have one before 
our eyes in a proposal which has already arisen in the matter 
of education in the United States. It has already been pro- 
posed, and may at any time become law in certain parts of the 
United States, that a parent should be forbidden to send his 
child to any but one particular type of school agreeable to the 
state, and shall be compelled to send his child to that school. 
The state here affirms the doctrine and practice that a certain 
religious atmosphere is, or should be, universal to the human 
race; or, at any rate, to all its citizens; which religious atmos- 
phere is other than the Catholic. Such a law no Catholic would 
obey; for, by Catholic definition, it is the parent who should 
decide upon the education of the child, not the state. 

“In general, that conflict with which Europe is acquainted 
to the full, and which has filled the history of two thousand 
years from the time of Nero to our own, is inevitable.’ 

“If Mr. Belloc knows what he is talking about—and he is 
admittedly the leading lay advocate of Romanism in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—it will not be necessary to seek farther for 
solid reasons for declining to elect to the presidency of the 
American republic a man who, if a good Catholic, might be 
placed in a position where his decision would not be determined 
by the welfare of the nation, or even by his private conscience, 
but by the ‘Apostolic College,’ in other words, the Pope of 
Rome and the princes of the Roman Church. We protest that 
to resist to the utmost such a menace to the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the United States, far from being ‘loathsome prej- 
udice,’ is a type of enlightened patriotism which ought to 
count among its allies good citizens of every creed and no 
creed. If a conflict is to come—and Mr. Belloc expects it ‘to 
arise immediately and in its severest form’—he would be a 
traitor to the republic who would cast a vote to put in the 
White House a man whose allegiance to Rome must come into 
conflict with his oath of office.” 


THERE Is REASON FOR HOPE IN THE AWAKENING INTEREST IN 
the citizen’s duty at the polls. The ballot has been looked upon 


largely in a lopsided way, simply as the right and privilege of | 
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the citizen. But emphasis is centered more and more upon its 
use as a solemn moral obligation. The man who realizes that 
one side in a political issue stands for righteousness and the 
other for unrighteousness, yet fails to vote, is not merely waiv- 
ing a personal right; he is depriving his fellow citizens of his 
support by being a slacker in the war against evil; and he is 
constructively helping the enemy by cancelling his own ballot. 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, of New York, speaks very plainly on 
the matter: 


“The neglect of the ballot, which is at once the wand and the 
weapon of democracy, is nothing short of appalling. Taking 
all kinds of elections into account, hardly more than 35 per 
cent. of our people who are entitled to vote ever vote on any 
issue. The facts show that it is not the foreign element that fail 
to vote, but people of American ancestry and training. It is 
just indifference, a lack of public-mindedness, a failure to real- 
ize the basic obligation of citizenship, which makes the saying 
of Lincoln, that this is a government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, a farce. It delivers the public life of the 
land into the hands of the boss, the selfish politician who herds 
the few in order to use the machinery of state for his own ends. 

“If the various churches will lay off their theological dis- 
putes long enough to urge upon their people the initial duty, 
they can render a real service to the republic. A Citizenship 
Sunday, or some such arrangement, used to make men realize 
that the duties of a citizen are sacramental, is greatly needed, 
and will do good. A brief, impressive ritual, or ceremony, for 
the initiation of first voters, laying emphasis upon the sanctity 
of the ballot by a formal induction into its privileges, would 
help. Every instrumentality, every organization, should be 
used to induce men and women to vote as a religious obligation, 
no less than as a duty of citizenship. 

“It is not the business of the Church to tell people how to 
vote, but it ought to exhort them to vote in some way, and if 
need be organize to that end. If the present neglect goes on 
unchecked, it will mean the bankruptcy of democracy and the 
failure of popular government.” 


ONE OF THE GREAT FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO SOCIAL AND 
national stability is widely distributed ownership of the land. 
Social unrest may finally touch the land-owning farm popula- 
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tion, but it is extremely unlikely to originate there. But today 
our population is industrial rather than agricultural, and the 
processes that have transferred people from the land to the 
city have automatically taken from them that personal inter- 
est and contentment in the nature and place of their work 
which come of the sense of proprietorship. 

Hence it would seem that, if industrial life can supply some 
kind of ownership corresponding to the farmer’s title to the 
land he works and controls, it will have introduced a factor 
making for greater peace in the labor world. Intelligent col- 
lective ownership would seem one way of meeting the trouble- 
some and costly plan of collective bargaining between labor 
and capital. At present there seems to be an actual trend in 
just this direction. Profit sharing is not new, and labor is going 
beyond this and becoming its own capitalist. Writing in The At- 
lantic Monthly upon Physics and Civilization, Arthur D. Little 
gives an impressive summary of the changes being wrought in 
the life of our day by scientific discovery. In discussing these 
things he is led to some striking observations relative to labor 
and capital: 

‘One striking feature of our times which is of peculiar sig- 
nificance for the future is the rate at which labor is becoming 
capitalist. Universal education has always tended to lift labor 
into higher ranks. The process is now accelerated by restricted 
immigration. We may not and do not hope to see our Ameri- 
canized labor descend from its high position, and we have 
checked the influx of ignorant and low-priced labor, which alone 
can bring it down. We must then expect even higher wages in the 
future, and these will be reflected in a higher cost of living 
measured in terms of money. The time-cost of living has been 
going down consistently over a long period. 

“In a single recent year the people of the United States 
have saved more than twelve and a half billion dollars. Since 
it takes two persons to make a quarrel, we may entertain the 
hope that the long struggle between capital and labor is in a 
way to find permanent adjustment, for capital and labor are 
rapidly becoming one. Possession breeds conservatism, and to 
have inspires to hold. The surplus of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Workers is already over $6,000,000. 
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The entire expenses of the organization are met by interest on 
deposits and investments, and its surplus is growing rapidly. 
In October of last year the United Mine Workers had on de- 
posit in Indianapolis over $1,100,000, and the dues of the 
union bring in $250,000 a month. In nine months, recently 
past, the Amalgamated Bank of New York of the American 
Clothing Workers showed a tenfold increase in deposits. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is now said to exercise 
control over $100,000,000 through the nine banks in which the 
Brotherhood is interested. A few months ago a new labor bank 
was opened in New York City, and on the first day it took in 
over $5,000,000 in deposits, while multitudes could not reach 
the window. 

“There is a pronounced trend toward corporation owner- 
ship of manufacturing enterprises. During the last twenty 
years the average size of manufacturing establishments, as 
measured by the number of workers, has greatly increased, 
although even now less than one per cent of such establishments 
employ more than five hundred workers. Nevertheless, in 1919 
over eighty-six per cent of our industrial wage-earners were in 
corporation-owned plants. This assumes a broad significance 
in view of the spreading tendency of corporations to offer their 
stock, frequently on preferential terms, to their employees and 
customers. Nearly one-half of the 100,000 owners of Armour 
and Company are employees, and a recent offering of its stock 
displayed a surprising financial status among day laborers, 
truck-drivers, and office workers. Two hundred and fifty elec- 
tric light companies are now selling stock to consumers and 
employees, and nearly three and a half million shares were so 
sold in 1922. The employees of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company now own 120,000 shares of its stock and are expected 
to buy 60,000 more in 1924, which will bring their holdings to 
thirty per cent of the total issued.” 


CRIME HAS ITS ECONOMIC SIDE AS WELL AS ITS MORAL AND SOCIAL. 
It is only lately, however, that this aspect of lawbreaking has 
begun to receive very much attention. It seems incredible that 
the actual cost of crime in America is from twelve to fifteen _ 
per cent. of the country’s income, yet figures are available to 
support such a conclusion. It seems almost ridiculous to be 
crying out over the cost of maintaining the army and navy for 
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national defense when our army of criminals costs us as a peo- 
ple the amount of our military budget many times over. The 
Literary Digest, in comment and quotation, puts in this way 
the gravity of the burden imposed by the criminal class, our 
worst economic oppressors: 


“Crime, it is startling to learn, piles up such a staggering 
loss to the country every year that it costs more than our 
Army and Navy, more than our police systems, more, in fact, 
than any other item in our national ledger. It is the biggest 
drain that business is forced to meet. We have frequently dis- 
cust crime from the religious standpoint, and it is not with- 
out interest, and certainly not without concern to us all, to 
view it as a bookkeeper would look at it at the end of the fiscal 
year—from the standpoint of profits and loss. Most people 
think of crime cost as a slight and incidental burden on the 
state and national revenues. But it is a drain on every man’s 
purse, as certain and unavoidable, under the circumstances, as 
the income tax or the cost of bread and shoes. The total annual 
levy which crime places on the country is probably not less 
than $10,000,000,000, writes Edward H. Smith in Business, a 
magazine described in its name, published in Detroit. This sum, 
he tells us, is about three times the amount of the national bud- 
get for 1923, two and one-half times the total ordinary re- 
ceipts of the nation for the same period, more than three times 
the customs and internal revenue receipts, and at least twelve 
times the annual cost of the Army and Navy. ‘If, as has been 
repeatedly estimated, the total income of the country is from 
sixty to seventy billions a year,’ says the writer, ‘it is clear 
that a sixth or seventh of our total earnings is wasted, directly 
or indirectly, on crime.’? The strangest feature of these stag- 
gering facts, we are told, is that so few men, even of those 
most alive to great issues, ever take much account of crime as 
an economic problem or have any adequate idea of its menace 
to business. But, goes on the writer, 

‘There is surely no well-informed merchant in the coun- 
try, operating in those lines that robbers commonly attack, who 
doesn’t know that he must compete constantly with the under- 
world. Burglars, bandits, fraudulent bankrupts, credit trim- 
mers, common thieves, dishonest employees, corrupt truckmen, 
package- and bundle-snatchers, railroad thieves, harbor pirates, 
and many other criminal families take not less than five or six 
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hundred million dollars’ worth of goods every year and turn this 
huge bulk over to fences and professional disposers, who then 
vend the stolen merchandise to dishonest or ignorant retailers 
in all parts of the country. In certain lines, like dry-goods, 
silk underwear and women’s apparel, silk shirts, linens, woolens, 
shoes, gloves and other leathers, furs, laces, men’s clothing, 
haberdashery, and even in some grocery lines, this competition 
of subterranean with legitimate commerce has grown to be a 
national evil.’ ”’ 


PERSONALITY IS A GREAT FACTOR IN GOVERNMENT, PERHAPS THE 
greatest, for the simple reason that men naturally follow the 
leadership of a man before they consider the usefulness or 
necessity of a law. This is why the public is far more interested 
in discussing a party’s candidate for office than its platform. 
The platform is looked upon more or less as so much political 
propaganda that may soon be forgotten, but the man, if he 
comes into office, is bound to act in definite ways on important 
questions, and people are going to be deeply influenced by his 
personal character and habits of action. 

However misguided in their thinking or even vicious in 
their principles the leaders of Bolshevist Russia may have been 
or may be, that they have had the personal strength to dom- 
inate that turbulent mass has seemed quite evident. The weekly 
news magazine, Time, gives this sketch of Rykov, “‘President of 
the Union Council of People’s Commissaries and Chairman of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic,” the present 
strong man of that country: 

“Perhaps more than any man in Russia, Alexis Ivanovitch 
Rykov is the mainstay of the Bolshevik régime. When Lenin 
was alive, Rykov was always a great power. Lenin supplied the 
dynamic energy, the eloquence, the courage to say: “This thing 
must be done.’ Rykov, engineer and economist, wielded a static 
power, the patience and knowledge which enabled him to say: 
‘This is the way it can be done.’ 

“Rykov’s position in Russia approximates that of Calvin 
Coolidge in the U. S. He is to a large extent the Chief Execu- 
tive of Soviet Russia. The fact that little is ever heard of him 
is merely a silent indication of his character. He works quietly, 
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despises the methods and noise of the demagogue, is exceedingly 
simple and direct in all his movements. ‘He is the kind of man 
who, however violently one may disagree with him, does not stir 
personal animosity. He never ridicules, never denounces, never 
even flares up. He seems as incapable of deep hate as of deep 
love and is in turn neither loved nor hated as Trotzky is. 
: He never loses his head nor gets in a fit of panic, 
never fools himself by magnifying irritating details into devas- 
tating evils, nor by dismissing serious difficulties as trifles, like 
so many of his colleagues. Passion has no place in his thinking. 
Orthodox and insurgent will listen to him with respect and at- 
tention because he always has something of value to impart to 
both.’ 

‘“When Lenin was banished from Russia and became the leader 
of the Majority wing of the Social Democratic Labor Party 
(now known as the Bolsheviki), Rykov braved the dangers of 
Tsarist Russia by acting as his friend’s counterpart and per- 
sonal representative within the country, where he managed to 
avoid arrest for some time with consummate skill. In his 
capacity as Lenin’s right-hand man and trusted advisor he was 
able to do much to bring on the Revolution by fostering the 
radical spirit of the Party which was then being persecuted by 
the Tsar’s secret police. He was able to act as Lenin’s liaison 
officer in Russia and to keep him accurately informed on the 
course of events. 

“When the 1917 revolution broke out Rykov was in prison 
in Siberia. Released by general amnesty in that year, he re- 
turned to Moscow and was immediately elected to the Presidium 
of the Moscow Soviet, an opponent of the Kerensky régime. 

“When Kerensky was overthrown, Rykov and his time 
proved friend Lenin went on hand-in-hand, for better or for 
worse, in pursuit of the aims of Communism.” 
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One of the outstanding contributions of twentieth century sci- 
ence is its discovery of forces and elements whose existence the 
nineteenth century scientists failed to find. This surprising 
discovery of the “unknown” appears in every department of 
science from dynamics to dietetics. After calling attention to 
this curious scientific incident in my book on Acute and Chronic 
Unbelief, I ventured the prophecy, that it looked very much as 
though the next great discovery of the “unknown” would be 
in the department of the science of psychology, and that it 
might be the discovery of the “Unknown God.” At that time 
I was not aware that Dr. Otto had made such progress in the 
isolation of the “‘numinous” element in religious experience as 
his present book reveals. So that this prophecy is far nearer 
fulfillment than I had dreamed. 

No book on the subject of the psychology of religious ex- 
perience since the appearance of Professor Starbuck’s original 
work possesses such potential scientific possibilities for re- 
ligious thinking as those latent in this work by Dr. Otto. Hav- 
ing said this much, the reviewer finds his task very difficult. For 
it is no easy thing to give the reader an adequate idea of its 
contents. Dr. Otto has had no regard for the intellectual weak- 
ling. Having set for himself the task of blazing a trail through 
a hitherto unexplored wilderness of the psychological phe- 
nomena of religious experience, he naturally presumes that 
those who care to follow him shall possess the same pioneer 
spirit and be willing to endure intellectual hardships. 

Penetrating into the forest where no psychologist has been 


1The Idea of the Holy. An Inquiry Into the Non-rational Factor in 
the Idea of the Divine and Its Relation to the Rational. By Rudolf Otto, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated by John 
W. Harvey. London, New York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. 
xvi + 228. 
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before him, he finds it necessary to create his own conveniences. 
Though he is a linguist with a working knowledge of many lan- 
guages, including Sanskrit, still he finds no words in any lan- 
guage that adequately express some of the ideas he wishes to 
present, so he coins new words and changes the meanings of old 
ones to suit his needs. For this reason one can make no satis- 
factory progress in the understanding of his work without first 
becoming familiar with his new vocabulary. While all of this 
sounds very forbidding, the truth is, that one readily becomes 
accustomed to these newly coined and changed words and soon 
feels that he understands why they were minted. And, before 
it is realized, the thrill of rapidly expanding knowledge adds a 
distinct flavor to the experience of the reader. Let me illustrate 
this point. 

The title of the book, The Idea of the Holy, conveys little 
meaning to the average reader, and we doubt whether it con- 
veys as much as is desired to any one who simply glances at it. 
One has to go a long way into its pages before the conviction 
begins to dawn that this is the correct and only title that could 
have been selected. But when this illuminating moment bursts 
upon one’s consciousness, all lingering misgivings that this title 
is a mistake instantly vanish and one heartily approves of it. 
The same thing turns out to be true of the term “non-rational.” 
The modern scientific mind does not take kindly to the idea of 
non-rational elements existing in religious experience. But this 
uneasiness is relieved when Dr. Otto’s definition of the non- 
rational is understood. Upon this point he says: 

“Whoever makes use of the word ‘non-rational’ to-day 
ought to say what he actually means by it. * * * We 


began with the ‘rational’ in the idea of God and the divine, 
meaning by the term that in it which is clearly to be grasped 


by our power of conceiving, and enters the domain of familiar 


and definable conceptions. We went on to maintain that be- 
neath this sphere of clarity and lucidity lies a hidden depth, 
inaccessible to our conceptual thought, which we in so far call 
the ‘non-rational.’ So that this name is for us a purely formal 
one merely connoting a contrast and hence merely provisional. 
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It has no longer any particular aptness when once we have suc- 
ceeded in coming to an understanding of the way in which this 
hidden deep affects religion.” (P. 60 f.) 

The reader will begin to wonder how this “hidden depth, 
inaccessible to our conceptual thought” is to be comprehended. 
After having treated the rational attributes of God, Dr. Otto 
remarks: 


“So far are these ‘rational’ attributes from exhausting the 
idea of deity, that they in fact imply a non-rational or supra- 
rational Subject of which they are predicates. They are ‘essen- 
tial’ (and not merely ‘accidental’) attributes of that subject, 
but they are also, it is important to notice, synthetic essential 
attributes. That is to say, we have to predicate them of a sub- 
ject which they qualify, but which in its deeper essence is not, 
nor indeed can be, comprehended in them; which rather requires 
comprehension of a quite different kind. Yet, though it eludes 
the conceptual way of understanding, it must be in some way 
or other within our grasp, else absolutely nothing could be as- 
serted of it.” (P. 2.) 

It is this “deeper essence” in Deity which is comprehended 
in a quite different way to which Dr. Otto devotes his study. 
In endeavoring to acquaint the reader with the nature of this 
“comprehension of a quite different kind” he passes by the 
words instinct, intuition, and faith, all of which we use, and 
daringly seizes upon the word divination for his use. For the 
English reader this word is so overladen with superstitious as- 
sociations that it is very unsatisfactory. But it must be re- 
membered that Dr. Otto is a classical Latin scholar and is able 
to think in Latin as easily as in German. For this reason he 
finds no difficulty in using Latin words in their original root 
meanings. It is in this sense that he uses the word divination, 
and in this sense it suits his purpose. 

The same thing is true of the word “numinous,” which he 
makes the key word in his analysis of the psychological ele- 
ment which is universally present in all genuine religious expe- _ 
rience. The word nwmen is the most general of all Latin words 
to express Deity. It has the smallest element of the conceptual 
in it. And as we derive ominous from omen, so he takes the 
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liberty of deriving numinous from nwmen. The numinous ele- 
ment in religious experience is the quality of the experience 
which has been isolated from all other rational and associated 
ideas. It cannot be caught in the confines of a concept. Dr. 
Otto insists that it must be felt. In its comprehension, feeling is 
an indispensable factor. Upon this point there is no compromis- 
ing. Even the reader of his book must bring to his task this 
“feeling” element, or he might as well leave it closed. In the 
opening paragraph in the chapter on The Elements in the 
‘““Numinous,”’ he says: 

“The reader is invited to direct his mind to a moment of 
deeply-felt religious experience, as little as possible qualified 
by other forms of consciousness. Whoever cannot do this, who- 
ever knows no such moments in his experience, is requested_to 
read no further; for it is not easy to discuss questions of 
religious psychology with one who can recollect the emotions 
of his adolescence, the discomforts of indigestion, or, say, 
social feelings, but cannot recall any intrinsically religious feel- 
ings. We do not blame such an one, when he tries for himself 
to advance as far as he can with the help of such principles of 
explanation as he knows, interpreting ‘Aesthetics’ in terms of 
sensuous pleasure, and ‘Religion’ as a function of the grega- 
rious instinct and social standards, or as something more prim- 
itive still. But the artist, who for his part has an intimate per- ~ 
sonal knowledge of the distinctive element in the aesthetic 
experience, will decline his theories with thanks, and the re- 
ligious man will reject them even more uncompromisingly.” 


(P. 8.) 


With these preliminary conditions set, we are ready to turn 
to the psychological analysis of the non-rational element in 
religious experience which Dr. Otto has isolated and termed the 
“numinous.” In this analysis, he informs us, we are dealing 
with something for which there is only one appropriate expres- 
sion, Mysterium Tremendum. The element of awefulness is the 
first that attracts the attention of the psychologist. It is ex- ~ 
pressed in tremendwm. It embodies tremor, or the emotion of 
fear. But Dr. Otto hastens to show that in this mysteriwm tre- 
mendum there is something besides the natural emotion of fear 
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turned toward a religious object. And it is at this point that 
he breaks away from all the psychologists from Professor 
James to the present day. It is the mysterium which changes 
its character, and that element in the mysteriwm which intro- 
duces another quality to the emotion is the “Wholly Other” ele- 
ment which is a factor in the religious emotion of “awefulness.” 
To this also must be added the element of fascination. Dr. 
Otto says: 

“The qualitative content of the numinous experience, to 
which ‘the mysterious’ stands as form, is in one of its aspects 
the element of daunting ‘awefulness’ and ‘majesty,’ which has 
already been dealt with in detail; but it is clear that it has at the 
same time another aspect, in which it shows itself as something 
uniquely attractive and fascinating. 

“These two qualities, the daunting and the fascinating, 
now combine in a strange harmony of contrasts, and the re- 
sultant dual character of the numinous consciousness, to which 
the entire religious development bears witness, at any rate from 
the level of the ‘daemonic dread’ onwards, is at once the strang- 


est and most noteworthy phenomenon in the whole history of 
religion.” (P. 31.) 

This being true, not only fear but every religious emotion 
from “‘daemonic dread” to reverence and love is found to differ 
in intrinsic quality from similar natural emotions. So that the 
long claim of psychologists, that religious emotions are only 
natural human emotions directed to a religious object, is found 
to be incorrect. Religious emotion always has in it a different 
quality induced by the numinous element in the experience. 
When this numinous element is finally isolated it turns out to 
be “The Idea of the Holy.” And “the Holy” in this sense is 
stripped of all of its ethical and conceptual content, and is 
found to be a distinct, separate, a priori category, as original 
as the beautiful. Dr. Otto states his conclusion in these words: 

“We conclude, then, that not only the rational but also the 
non-rational elements of the complex category of ‘holiness’ are 
a priori elements and each in the same degree. Religion is not 
in vassalage either to morality or teleology, ‘ethos’ or ‘telos,” 
and does not draw its life from postulates; and its non- 
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rational content has, no less than its rational, its own inde- 
pendent roots in the hidden depths of the spirit itself.” (P. 
140.) 


Having finally isolated the numinous element in religious 
experience, we are then shown how it can be awakened. This 
may be done by direct and indirect means. And here we come 
upon the psychology of teaching religion. Upon this point Dr. 
Otto says: 

“Tt may serve to make the essential nature of the numin- 
ous consciousness clearer if we can call to mind the manner in 
which it expresses itself outwardly, and how it spreads and is 
transmitted from mind to mind. There is, of course, no ‘trans- 
mission’ of it in the proper sense of the word; it cannot be 
‘taught,’ it must be ‘awakened’ from the spirit.”’ (P. 62.) 


There are many ways in which this may be done. Here a 
new idea is introduced which is called Schematization. But he 
remarks: “By far the best means are actual ‘holy’ situations 
or their representation in description” (see p. 63). But curi- 
ously enough we are told, schematizations, “holy” situations 
and their representations, and every other means will fail to 
produce any effect without the “spirit” in the heart of the 
hearer to move him to apprehension. This brings us to one of 
the most important points in Dr. Otto’s theory: 

“And this Spirit, this inborn capacity to receive and un- 
derstand, is the essential thing. If that is there, very often 


only a very small incitement, a very remote stimulus, is needed 
to arouse the numinous consciousness.” (P. 63.) 


For this reason, there are spiritual geniuses, as there are 
_ geniuses in the realms of music, art, and science. And in the 
genuine religious prophet we come upon spiritual genius. The 
Spirit within quickens apprehension of the numinous, and 
makes one unusually responsive to its presence. Having made 
this point, he calls attention to this truth as it is manifested in 
the Old Testament religious geniuses, in those of the New Tes- 
tament, in the early disciples, and in Jesus. He then brings 
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out the numinous element in Luther’s religious experience. ‘This 
historical survey is supplemented by ten appendixes. 

It is not necessary to give more of its material to convince 
the reader that this book ushers in a new epoch in the study of 
the psychology of religion. Whatever the future may do in 
modifying these positions, we will never again return to the old 
functional theory which has held sway from the birth of the 
psychology of religion down to the present time. Having spent 
so many years as a voice crying in this very psychological wil- 
derness of religious experience to help prepare the way for this 
discovery, I feel it a real satisfaction to find the point so well 
established in this most scholarly work. 

But—and the reader must bear this in mind—Dr. Otto is 
only a pioneer. And as Einstein’s discovery has unsettled the 
calculations of the material scientists, so this discovery by Dr. 
Otto is sure to be unsettling in many lines. It instantly opens 
up from a new angle the old philosophical, epistomological, and 
theological problems with which the eighteenth century philoso- 
pher and theologian struggled so valiantly, and which their 
nineteenth century successors thought settled. For this reason 
Dr. Otto naturally goes back to these earlier thinkers. He is 
deeply indebted to Kant, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Luther. 

Then it must be remembered that the pioneer is always 
working on the frontier, where dangers and perils are thick. 
The psychological frontier is infested with dangers. Dr. Otto’s 
idea of “the Holy” and his “feeling” comprehension are sure 
to expose one to all the dangers of occultism and subjectivism. 
Those who have spent much time in studying occultism, feel 
these dangers most acutely. It would not be safe to minimize 
this truth. In the main body of his book Dr. Otto guards him- 
self against these dangers by his unrelenting insistence upon 
the essential presence of the rational. But in some of his com- 
ments in the appendixes he seems to be somewhat off his guard 
and falls into serious concessions. It is inevitable that one who 
lives all of the time so near dangers shall sometime suffer in 
consequence. But this work is only a beginning. Give the psy- — 
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chology of religion ten years for the development of these ideas, 
and this new territory in the realm of religious experience will 


be opened for settlement. ‘nine CLA Wa WOR OEEE 


Reuicious CERTITUDE IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE ” 


No more convincing evidence of the change in the tide of re- 
ligious thinking can be asked than the examination of two of 
the books which I am reviewing for this issue of THE BrsricaL 
Review, The Idea of the Holy by Professor Otto and this 
book by Professor Dinsmore. From widely different centers of 
learning and religious interest, by a strange coincidence, they 
appear at the same time and deal with the same problem of 
religious knowledge. When it is realized that one comes from 
Germany and the other from Yale University the most radical 
modernists will hardly dare to discount their material as though 
it came from some reactionary source. 

To give this new development in the psychology of religion 
its proper intellectual standing, we will describe it as the evo- 
lution of the survival of the fittest theory of religious experi- 
ence. Of course there have been those who have seen this new 
development growing to its flowering and fruitage for some 
years, but it was not expected to burst full-blossomed upon the 
thorny stem of time so soon. And when it did appear, it was 
surely not expected that it would flower in Germany or Yale 
University. The full significance of both books will be better 
understood if we compare them at certain points, for, though 
dealing with the same problem, they are very different. 

Professor Dinsmore’s book consists of a course of lectures 
which he delivered at the University of North Carolina under 
the McNair Foundation. And by the terms of the Foundation 
he was strictly limited to the discussion of “the mutual bearing 


* Religious Certitude in an Age of Science. By Charles Allen Dins- 
more, Professor of Spiritual Interpretation of Literature in the Yale Divini 
School. The McNair Lectures, 1922, delivered at the University of North 
Carolina. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1924. Pp, viii + 102. 
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of science and theology upon each other, and to prove the ex- 
istence of attributes (as far as may be) of God from nature.” 
Professor Otto, on the other hand, refused to limit himself by 
any superimposed conditions. Then Professor Otto felt him- 
self under no obligations to interest those who were not natur- 
ally interested enough to follow him through his profound study 
of the subject; while Professor Dinsmore tells us that the at- 
tendance upon his lectures was voluntary, and so he felt him- 
self under the necessity of interesting the college students. 
Therefore he endeavored to make his lectures simple, brief, and 
popular. ‘These conditions powerfully effect the method of 
treatment. 

The book consists of three lectures: The Influence of Sci- 
ence on Modern Religious Thought, The Nature and Truth of 
Religion, and What we Know and What we Believe. If Pro- 
fessor Dinsmore had entitled his book Religious Certitude ver- 
sus Scientific Certitude, he would have described very accurately 
his treatment of the subject. For from the beginning to the 
end he is constantly contrasting and comparing these two types 
of certitude. In one place he says: 

“The steps one takes in solving his religious problems are 
much the same as those he takes in solving his scientific prob- 
lems. In science we trust our sense perceptions and the con- 
clusions of our intellect. In religion we trust our spiritual 


intuitions and the validity of the claims of our moral and emo- 
tional natures.” (P. 80f.) 


In another passage he compares the methods demanded by 
each. Starting with a quotation from Huxley, we read: 


«Sit down before a fact as a little child, be prepared to 
give up every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and 
to whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. I 
have only begun to learn content and peace of mind since I 
resolved at all risks to do this.? The predominant trait of 
Huxley’s mind has been described as ‘a passion for veracity.’ 
Absolute openmindedness, the utter elimination in every in- 
vestigation of all motives save love of truth, the subordination 
of all personal preferences and dislikes that might weigh in the 
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balance, this is the scientific spirit. How similar it is to the 
religious spirit is apparent. Both demand complete self-surren- 
der as indispensable to success; both require the receptiveness 
of a little child; both command their servitors to subordinate 
all material advantage to the higher interests; both enjoin 
utter mental integrity; together they seek to control the world 
for the sake of humanity.” (P. 13f.) 


Then he adds that “the rewards are similar.” It is doubt- 
ful whether the Modernist who complains bitterly against the 
unreasonable intellectual demands of religion has ever realized 
that science makes the same demands. 

The remainder of the first lecture is taken up with tracing 
historically the influence of science upon religious thought. 
This is interspersed with some interesting quotations from lead- 
ing scientists, but needs no comment. 

The second lecture, The Nature and Truth of Religion, 
might have been entitled The Nature of the Truth of Religion. 
For this is the phase of the subject to which Professor Dins- 
more devotes his attention. This leads him into the field of psy- 
chology, and it is here that he again and again strikes the same 
note with which Professor Otto has already made us familiar. 
Yet Professor Dinsmore is emphasizing the rational aspects of 
religious experience, while Professor Otto is stressing the non- 
rational elements. Note this passage by Professor Dinsmore: 

“The impulse which leads the savage to pray and to wor- 
ship a Spirit akin to himself is part of the furniture of human 
nature. * * * Religion begins in this response of man to 
what he conceives to be a supernatural Power or Powers, the 
response leads to an attitude, and the attitude results in expe- 


riences which involve the whole man—his thoughts, his emo- 
tions, his activities.” (P. 41.) 


Here is another striking parallel: 

“This religious impulse may be very feeble in some men, 
for we differ in our endowments. Some are blind to color and 
others are deaf to music, and yet the religious response is sel- 
dom lacking in any human bosom. The Great Mystery sur- 
rounds us all and all have some sense of it.” (P. 41 f.) 
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Professor Dinsmore recognizes that those who are richly 
endowed with religious inheritance have gifts that are as valu- 
able as those who are endowed with other talents. This is in 
line with Professor Otto’s statement about the genius of the 
religious prophets. Note this passage: 


“The men who have that quality which we recognize as 
religious have as an immediate possession those values which 
are the aspiration of the race and the noblest goal of history. 

“The religious mind has this instant possession because it 
conceives itself intersphered in Something higher than itself 
upon which it can repose with confidence, and from which comes 
spiritual vitality. This Something greater in power and higher 
in worth, out of which we came and which controls our destiny, 
faith calls God. From this sense of God issue man’s interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of life and all his theologies; by it are 
kindled those emotions which take form in love and worship; it 
frames the most powerful motives in the conduct of life.” (P. 
44.) 


At this point Professor Dinsmore calls attention to another 
point which Professor Otto emphasized: 

‘““We must remember that each department of research has 
its own proper method of verification. What is of worth in 
music and poetry is established by other means than those 
employed in a biological laboratory, so we must not attempt to 
test the validity of a declaration of faith as we would a propo- 
sition in chemistry.” (P. 46f.) 

Professor Dinsmore next analyzes the psychological reac- 
tions of the human spirit in its cosmic environment. He gives 
his result in this passage: 

“But man has moral and emotional claims which his scien- 
tific intellect cannot satisfy. He must have unity for his 
thought and faith. He must build a house to shelter his spirit 
from the terror of the Great Mystery surrounding him. It 
often seems pitifully small and inadequate compared with the 
Vastness, yet he would found it upon a Rock.” (P. 58.) 

We next find Professor Dinsmore agreeing with Professor 
Otto in a most interesting way. Concerning man, he says: 


“Confronting this great and strange universe he has two 
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distinct and profound emotions. One is that of dependence 
upon the Power whence he came, which shapes his destiny and 
which he knows in daily and most intimate experience. The 
other emotion is that of admiration for something higher than 
himself—for ideals of worth. * * * The Supreme Power 
and the Supreme Worth are alike expressions of the Reality 
out of which we came, which shapes our natures and our des- 


tiny, which does not leave us without reinforcement in our 
battle for the ideal, and which our faith calls God.” (P. 58 f.) 


In the third lecture, What we Know and What we Believe, 
a very strong bid is made for the use of the word knowledge in 
the realm of religion as well as in that of science. This claim 
is backed by the fact already brought out, that science and re- 
ligion take the same steps, use the same methods, and give the 
same rewards. They both start with faith, they rely upon 
some function of the human personality for their data, and 
require the same conditions for success. In fact, religion has 
a distinct advantage over science in securing its certitude, for 
it employs a larger portion of man’s nature in the discovery of 
truth than does science. This point is brought out-in this pas- 
sage: 


“The scientist does not cover the whole of life with his 
method, or with his knowledge. The poet, the musician, the 
prophet have other fields of interest; they live in a world as 
real as his, a world with its actualities perceived by faculties 
which he does not use, but which they are confident yield valid 
knowledge. They deal not so much with facts as with values 
and forces which are spiritually discerned, which are estab- 
lished in confidence, not by experiment, but by experience.” 
(P. 76.) 


This most interesting and unusual series of lectures is 
brought to its conclusion in this strong declaration: 


“Religious faith would have vanished from the world long 
ago, if it had put one out of joint with the Nature of Things. 
If no help had ever come from the Unseen, the impulse to pray 
would long ago have died out.” (P. 87.) 
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From the standpoint of the modern evolutionary theory 
this statement cannot be questioned. But the impulse to pray 
has not died out; it springs eternal in the human breast. 

Though Professor Dinsmore has been dealing primarily 
with the knowledge of God, still it would be unfair to allow the 
reader to surmise that he has nothing to say about Jesus Christ. 
So we will add this one quotation upon this point: 


“To give unity to our thought and faith we conceive the 
Supreme Power which science recognizes and the Supreme 
Worth which ethics knows to be manifestations of the one 
Reality from which all things proceed. * * * We inter- 
pret him by his most exalted manifestation—the spirit of a 
righteous and holy man. We use the highest symbol we possess 
to frame our thought of the Infinite. To us the loftiest 


spiritual being in humanity—the being of highest worth—must 
be God manifest in the flesh. * * * To Christians the ful- 
ness of that glory is seen in Jesus Christ.” (P. 81 f.) 


Space has been taken to quote quite freely from this book 
and from that of Professor Otto because they represent such a 
new and surprising emphasis in modern psychology of religion. 
And because each comes from such a recognized center of mod- 
ern thought. Professor Dinsmore’s book is a tempting taste of 
that very satisfying feast which is found in Professor Otto’s 
profound work. It is a book that many will read who would 
not start with Professor Otto’s study, and, if read and digested, 
it ought to stimulate an appetite for more knowledge along this 
same line. And so it should open the way for a real advance in 
this new field of the psychology of religion. At this critical 
religious period it would strengthen the faith and increase the 
certitude of Fundamentalists, Modernists, and all those who are 
vitally concerned with the religious problem of the present, to 
take these two books and sit down quietly with them until their 
messages are fully mastered. They deal with facts of religious 
experience which for over two generations have been sorely 


neglected. ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND Psycuoxocy ? 


To round out the treatment, and to give a glimpse of how 
things are progressing in the three leading Protestant coun- 
tries, we will add another book on psychology of religion to 
our review list in this issue. This book by Mr. Barry, originally 
a course of lectures, differs markedly from the two which have 
been reviewed. 

Mr. Barry’s book reveals him as a large-hearted, strong, 
friendly man who has in some way won for himself the right to 
give counsel and advice. In this book he seems to have called 
together his large family of students and friends for a friendly 
and frank chat upon the subject of Christianity and Psy- 
chology. As a minister in the Anglican Church he naturally 
approaches the whole problem from the angle of his particular 
communion. All through the book he assumes the attitude of 
the pastor and friend rather than that of the scholar, though 
he is a scholar. He does not claim to be a specialist, but rather 
a middleman who is seeking to bring together the experts and 
the practical religious workers. He states his position thus: 

‘Nobody who is not a specialist could try his hand with so 
specialized a subject without being conscious of terrible pre- 
sumption. My excuse must be that my aim is merely to intro- 
duce the reader to the experts, who can correct for him any 


points in which what I shall say may prove misleading.” (P. 
4.) 


Then he adds this interesting observation: 


“T have also a feeling, for which I do not apologize, that 
the ordinary working parson, living intellectually from hand to 
mouth, and precluded from anything that can be called re- 
search, may ‘conceivably perform some useful function in at- 
tempting to render the findings of the specialists (for whose 
work we can never be grateful enough) into terms of ordinary 
working religion.” (P. 4.) 


Mr. Barry has courageously attempted to take the place of 


* Christianity and Psychology. By F. R. Barry, M.A., D.S.O., Principal 
of Knutsford, scholar and sometime fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1923. Pp. xii+ 195. 
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the middleman. He has tried to render the findings of the 
specialists into terms of ordinary working religion. And there 
is no more pressing need than this in the field of psychology of 
religion. Yet this is bound to be a thankless task. For the 
middleman opens himself to attack from both sides, and the 
chances are that neither the specialist nor the practical re- 
ligious worker will be entirely satisfied with his work. Yet Mr. 
Barry is willing to take the risk, and is not ignorant of the 
perils. He says: 

“My own chief interest is in the later part of the book. 
There are plenty of people now who can interpret the religious 
life in psychological terms. What seems to be chiefly lacking 
is a readiness to face the much more thorny problem—the 
philosophical and theological implications of the new psycho- 
logical theories. Psychology is certainly an ally, but a dan- 
gerous ally, to the Christian thinker, and it seems to me that 


unless we are careful we shall soon find a smile on the face of 
the tiger and the Christian theology ‘inside.’” (P. vi.) 


But Mr. Barry is a worthy antagonist, and when he comes 
to the end the smile of victory is on his face. He naturally 
starts by making his bow to the specialists. He asserts he is 
an evolutionist. Upon this point he says: 

“The starting-point of our whole inquiry must be the whole- 
hearted recognition of the hypothesis of ‘Evolution’ in the 
sphere of mental and spiritual life. Not our bodies only, but 
our minds as well are continuous with those of our animal an- 
cestors, and we forget or deny that at our peril.” (P. 9.) 


He courageously insists that the Prayer Book needs re- 
vision, and that the Anglican Church cannot expect the edu- 
cated to be intellectually comfortable in using it in worship 
until this has been fearlessly done. He also believes that a theo- 
logical restatement of faith is necessary. Upon this point he 
says: 

“A theological re-statement, adequate both to the knowl- 
edge of our day and to the vast simplicity of Jesus, is the in- 


dispensable preliminary to any real revival of Religion. The © 
so-called ‘modernists’ are modernists because of their reverence 


inna Ps ‘ 
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for the Catholic Faith, and their evangelical desire to propa- 
gate it. It is vital that men’s religious beliefs be true: equally 
vital that they be few and simple.” (P. 126 f.) 


If all the restatements of belief and all Modernists were of 
Mr. Barry’s type there would be little quarrel with them. For 
while, as a middleman he does try to be fair and generous to 
the specialist, before he has finished his book even the most 
conservative Fundamentalist will find little to complain of in 
his restatements. 

The book begins with three chapters on the important con- 
tributions of the new psychology to religious thinking: One 
on Instinct, one on The Unconscious, one on Suggestion and 
the Will. These are given so that all of his readers may start 
with him upon a common ground of understanding of the sub- 
ject. But, as he himself says, he is chiefly interested in the re- 
ligious problems. These he treats under chapters headed: Psy- 
chology and the Religious Life, Suggestion and Prayer, The 
Danger of Subjectivity in Religion, Christian Power and Re- 
sources, Psychology and Theology, Psychology and the Chris- 
tian Faith. 

The last four chapters are well worth reading. In the chap- 
ter on The Danger of Subjectivity in Religion he gives no 
quarter to the group in the Anglican Church which is trying to 
stampede the church over into the emotional and non-rational 
fold, for he feels the peril of the occult too keenly. The psy- 
chologist and the mystic make a dangerous combination he feels. 
Upon this point he says: 

“They, too, tend to dethrone Reason and to offer the 
crown to the ‘Unconscious,’ or at least to something which is 
infra-rational. The result was almost bound to be obscurant- 
ism. * * * For though we have seen already and shall 
see further that there is both truth and value in this reaction, 
yet the alliance of these two powerful tendencies bids fair-—un- 
less resisted and guided rightly—to drive back the human spirit 
into a jungle of superstitious barbarism. It is, as it were, a 


raid by the ape and the tiger on the little clearing round the 
house of Mansoul.” (P. 121 f.) 


a ey 
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He believes that psychology when it is better in hand, “will 
supply us with the data and the vocabulary for a true theology 
of the Holy Spirit” (see p. 188). But his real contribution is 
to be found in his psychological interpretation of the Incarna- 
tion. This is the pivot upon which his whole point of view turns. 
Here he lays down his terms in plain lenguage. He says: 


“We must therefore start with the recognition of God as 
the pre-condition of perfected human life. Without the fun- 
damental assumption—the starting-point of Religion and The- 
ology, at any rate in the Christian forms we know—of Per- 
sonality at the back of things, there is no possibility of con- 
structive thinking. You are simply left with a list of insolu- 
able problems. It is, I submit, increasingly forced upon us that 
no attempt at healing personality is scientifically possible, and 
no talk about personality at all is logically justifiable, unless 
there is Personality behind the Universe. On no other terms 
will psychology make sense.” (P. 176 f.) 


From this point he moves to this advanced position: 


“Thus it turns out that the very interpretation which some 
psychologists claim to have made obsolete—the faith in God 
or Perfect Personality as the very meaning of the Universe— 
must be brought back as a necessary assumption before Psy- 
chology can itself ‘make sense.’ The Personality of God is the 
condition of solving the problems which are dealt with by 
Psychology.” (P. 177.) 


From this standing-ground he moves easily over to his posi- 
tion on the Incarnation. We can give this in a paragraph or 
two. He insists that humanity must have an objective standard 
of personality, and so he adds: 


“Now Christians claim, and nearly all men would admit, 
that the most complete expression of personality which can be 
found in the records of our race, is the character of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But this perfect human Personality was, so the 
Christian consciousness asserts, the highest manifestation in 
human history of the archetypal Personality. He was ‘the 
effulgence of God’s glory and the very portrait of His Char- 
acter.”” (P. 180 f.) 
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This means to Mr. Barry very much. He gathers his mean- 
ing up in this passage: 

“That is to say, His perfect Personality is the expression 
and the guarantee of the Reality behind the Universe. Only 
in a real Incarnation have we a truly ‘normal’ Personality.” 
CES 1813) 

He concludes with this observation: 


“We have here, I think, the most promising approach 
towards a satisfying Christology” (see p. 186). 


Some years ago I wrote for The Bible Magazine two ar- 
ticles entitled, The Psychologist among the Theologians, and 
The Theologian among the Psychologists. At that time the 
empirical psychologists of the materialistic school were hold- 
ing the entire field of the psychology of religion, and were fast 
spreading the view that there is no objective God. Then I in- 
view in this issue prove that today the religious psychologist 
did not know enough about religion, and the theologians did 
not know enough about psychology to settle this important 
truth. It would be necessary to give the theologians a little 
time to become at home in the field of psychology. Today the 
situation is entirely altered, and it is well for those who are at 
present disturbed to realize how much progress has been made. 

For the past fifteen years the theologians have been busy 
mastering the science of psychology, so far as it touches their 
province of religion. So that today there is hardly a remaining 
professional psychologist who has been able to hold his own on 
the religious front. This territory is now almost exclusively 
in the hands of the theologians. The three books which I re- 
view in this issue prove that today the religious psychologist 
looks all the facts which psychology has to present frankly in 
the face without the least apprehension. Upon the front of 
religious experience, upon the front of theism, upon the front 
of Christology, they are easily holding their own, and every 
passing year is strengthening their positions. The day of re- 


treat is now past. 
P ALBERT CLARKE WycKorr. 
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With the appearance of this book Dr. Gore has completed the 
task he set himself in 1921. It is the third volume in his 
Reconstruction of Belief. His trilogy is not only an apologia 
pro fide swa, but a no mean contribution to present day apolo- 
getics. I venture this judgment notwithstanding the fact that, 
as yet, I have not found the time to complete my reading of 
Dr. Gore’s first two volumes, and notwithstanding the further 
fact that in certain important particulars, Dr. Gore’s personal 
“faith” does not seem to me to coincide with what may properly 
be called historic Christianity. His third volume is char- 
acterized by a combination of qualities which command not 
only one’s attention and respect for what he has to say, but 
which elicit one’s confidence, esteem, and admiration for Dr. 
Gore himself. 

For an account of Belief in God and Belief in Christ, the 
titles respectively of the first two volumes in which Dr. Gore 
states the contents of his personal creed and the grounds of his 
faith, the reader must be referred to the issue of this quar- 
terly for July, 1923, in which he will find an adequate review of 
both books, by Dr. Edgar Whitaker Work. As showing that 
there are still many who are interested in the grave questions 
discussed by Dr. Gore, it is gratifying to note that Belief in 
God, which was published in November, 1921, was reprinted 
the same month, twice in December of the same year, once each 
in January, March, April, and October, 1922, and in January 
and March, 1923, or in all ten times. 

The fuller and more exact title of Dr. Gore’s third volume 
is Belief in the Holy Spirit and in the Church. As the object 
of the first two was to vindicate “the rationality of the tra- 
ditional faith in God and in Jesus as the incarnation of God” 
respectively, and to do this on purely critical grounds, so in the 
present work Dr. Gore essays to vindicate the traditional faith 


‘The Holy Spirit and the Church. By Charles Gore, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. Pp. 
xiv + 366. 
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in the Holy Spirit, and in the church as “the body of Christ,” 
and again, at least in the first instance, on purely critical 
grounds. 

Accordingly, the first four chapters of his book are de- 
voted to canvassing and answering the positions, that the 
church does not represent “the deliberate intention of Jesus 
Christ ;”? that our Lord “founded no Church” and “instituted 
no sacraments;” that “The idea of the sacramental Church, 
which already in the New Testament occupies the ground, does 
not belong to the Jewish root of Christianity and is not to be 
ascribed to Jesus;” that “Its real origin is to be found in the 
‘mystery religions,’ which had a vast influence on the primitive 
Gentile communities.” 

Having disposed of these critical questions, Dr. Gore pro- 
ceeds to present in the Preface (the Roman numerals referring 
to chapters) what he regards as 


“the true and original idea of authority in religion (v), and 
to distinguish it from its perversion (vi), and to distinguish 
the true from the false idea of the development of Christian 
doctrine (vii), and to maintain the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture in a sense that seems to me compatible with historical 
science (viii). ‘This leads on to an attempt to summarize the 
results of accepting the authority of the Church and of the 
Scriptures, and to answer the question ‘What then is of faith?’ 
or ‘What is essential orthodoxy?’ (ix). 

“Then, to reassure those who are alarmed at a long string 
of ‘articles of faith,’ I seek to show that there is a strong soli- 
darity amongst them; and that they follow with a certain 
inevitable sequence from the fundamental acceptance of the 
Biblical conception of God and man and human sin, or from 
another point of view, are coherent with the principle of the 
Incarnation. There is only one principle at stake, not a vari- 
ety of independent principles (chap. x). 

“Then finally (xi) I attempt to show the bearing of all this 
body of conclusions on the problem of the present day and on 
the vocation of that district of the Catholic Church to which 
I belong.” (P. ix f.) 


Such as outlined by Dr. Gore himself is the ground covered 
by the discussion in the volume here under consideration, and 
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such the order in which the topics treated are dealt with. Two 
additional passages from the Preface will be worth while. The 
first brings vividly before us the situation that has elicited 
Dr. Gore’s discussion and to which it is addressed. 

“I am, as every good Christian must be, deeply moved by 
the revived interest in the reunion of Christendom; and I have 
been always ready—perhaps too ready—to take my part in the 
controversies which the question of reunion raises about Roman- 
ism, Orthodoxy, Anglicanism, and Protestantism. But of one 
thing I feel sure. There will be no real progress towards fel- 
lowship except so far as men are prepared to view the questions 
about the Creed and the Church and the sacraments and the 
ministry afresh, laying aside their traditional assumptions as 
far as possible in order to ask the question—What is the mind 
of Christ concerning the propagation of His religion? Does it 
not after all appear to be in a high degree probable that the 
New Testament documents interpret it aright, and that we 
cannot get behind them or away from them?” (P. x.) 


How poignantly does such a question bring to view the 
revolutionary temper and the almost unbelievable mental and 
moral confusion that characterize the theological world to- 
day. Men planning and praying for “the reunion of Christen- 
dom,” and at the same time disputing about the origin and 
nature of Christianity, and in the name of “criticism”? and 
“scholarship” discrediting—or rather attempting to discredit 
—the only actual documents that we have telling us anything 
about its origin and nature! Indeed, so restless and restive is 
the temper of the times that in order to get a hearing Dr. Gore 
deems it wise to throw into the conciliatory form of a question 
what he might well have stated as an axiom. 

The other passage to which I refer reads: 


“This volume, no less than those which preceded it, is a 
challenge to men to think freely. We are apt to ‘reason in fet- 
ters.? And to-day the fetters are quite as likely to be the fet- 
ters of what professes to be ‘criticism’ but is really a false phi- 
losophy which denies the transcendence of God and (very prob- 
ably) the real freedom of man, as the fetters of an unreason- 
ing orthodoxy. And when we come down to the region of cur- 
rent ecclesiastical controversies, the fetters are likely to be 
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those of the spirit of our party, which is apt to be singularly 
enslaving. But whatever the source of possible enslavement, the 
challenge of these books to men is to dare to think freely.” (P. 
xf) 


No doubt all of us are in danger of reasoning “in fetters” 
of one kind or another. At the same time, Dr. Gore’s “‘dare to 
think freely” does not seem to me to provide an adequate rem- 
edy against our peril. It strangely overlooks the fact that for 
many, perhaps for most of us, the real source of our danger 
is a lack of consciousness of our particular “fetters” rather 
than a lack of courage to rid ourselves of them. So far as 
fear—lI mean a foolish, unfounded, non-moral or immoral fear 
—is the fetter that hinders us in our quest for the truth, the 
only remedy for it is not an exhortation to “dare to think 
freely,” but a demonstration of its folly or of its non-moral 
or immoral character, and especially the substitution in the 
place of it of a rational, moral, holy fear. For, whether men 
will hear or whether they will forbear, it is still true that the 
fear—the intelligent, non-selfish, holy fear—of Jehovah is the 
beginning of wisdom. And when I say “Jehovah,” I do not 
mean just any figment of their imaginations that men have 
fashioned to suit themselves, but the only Living and True 
God who “in times past spake unto the fathers through the 
prophets” and who hath “in these last days spoken unto us 
by a Son”—even Jesus Christ. 

But important as this matter is, I must not here dwell 
longer upon it. My excuse for tarrying upon it as long as I 
have must be that I regard Dr. Gore’s “dare to think freely” 
as not only singularly unnecessary, but as singularly disser- 
viceable at this particular time. Few of those into whose hands 
Dr. Gore’s book comes are at all likely to be hampered in their 
quest for the truth by a too great timidity or self-distrust. 
Men need to be urged to think soberly, under a sense of their 
personal responsibility to the God of truth, rather than to 
“dare to think freely.” Neither man nor God, so far as ‘this 
reviewer is capable of judging, has any disposition whatever 
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to fetter our freedom of thought. But, on the other hand, 
neither man nor God does, ought or can insure us against the 
fatal consequences of refusing or failing to think according to 
truth. The fact may surprise or offend, but still the fact 
remains that this is not for any of us a sic volo universe. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to follow Dr. 
Gore step by step as he deals with The Religion of the Spirit 
in the New Testament (I); Did Jesus Found the Church? 
(II); Christianity and the Mystery Religions (III); and The 
Holy Spirit in the Church (IV). But it does not. It must suf- 
fice to say that any who have been interested in or perplexed 
by current discussions of either of the first three topics men- 
tioned will find it well worth their while to hear what Dr. Gore 
has to say upon them. His argument is conducted with ad- 
mirable self-restraint and in a genuinely irenic spirit. 

Chapter IV forms a natural transition to what is really 
the principal theme of Dr. Gore’s book, and from this point 
on he elaborates his doctrine of the church. Dr. Gore, as is 
well known, is an uncompromising Anglo-Catholic. He is, of 
course, to use his own preferred term, a “sacramentalist,” that 
is to say, he believes that in baptism, for example, “a real 
change of spiritual status” is “wrought in all cases through 
the visible rite.” But it is only fair, and very gratifying, to 
add that Dr. Gore’s doctrine of the efficacy of the sacraments 
is by no means so baldly mechanical as might be inferred from 
the language just cited. On the contrary, Dr. Gore conditions 
the efficacy of the sacrament in any given case upon the sub- 
jective spiritual attitude of the recipient. How far he is from 
conceiving of them as possessed of any magical efficacy, such as 
that of “a charm,” appears throughout his entire discussion. 

Again, of course, Dr. Gore insists upon “The Outward 
Unity of the Church.” This outward unity he conceives of as 
being, both in the New Testament and in the subsequent his- 
tory of the church “guarded against the disruptive tendencies 
of humanity especially by three bonds: first, by the authority 
of the common faith or word of God, * * *; secondly, by 
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the need to seek the gifts of God in the sacraments; thirdly, 
by the obligation of adhering to the apostolic ministry.” 

While holding to his position here with his usual uncom- 
promising tenacity, and arguing it with his customary skill 
and ability, Dr. Gore knows how to express himself with sobri- 
ety, and to exhibit a spirit of genuine Christian courtesy—and, 
I may properly add, a spirit also of genuine Christian fra- 
ternity—towards those with whom he differs, whether the lat- 
ter adhere to the Roman or to the reformed church. Any one 
who desires really to inform himself as to the Anglo-Catholic 
position and the arguments for it cannot do better, I suspect, 
than to get this book of Dr. Gore and read it. 

But it is time to begin to bring to a conclusion this neces- 
sarily inadequate review of Dr. Gore’s excellent and timely dis- 
cussion. It would, however, be an injustice both to Dr. Gore 
and to my readers, if I failed to indicate as briefly as I can 
the conclusions reached by the former as to “What is of 
Faith?” 

These, then, are: The personality, immanence, and tran- 
scendence of God—he questions, however, both the immutability 
and the impassibility of God, and maintains that He has lim- 
ited Himself by the creation of free beings; the pre-existent 
Deity, incarnation, atoning death, resurrection, ascension, and 
second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ; the personality and 
abiding presence of the Holy Spirit with the church; the fall 
and original sin—though in a very qualified sense, and not as 
implicating guilt; “the Atonement made once for all for the 
sins of men by the sacrifice of the cross’—but again with 
qualifications the precise nature of which is not quite clear; 
the inspiration and authority of Scripture—though in both in- 
stances with grave limitations; baptism, confirmation, the 
eucharist, and also apparently ordination, absolution, penance, 
marriage, and extreme unction as sacraments and as such “in- 
struments of divine gifts;” one holy catholic apostolic visible 
church which, “however full of human infirmity, is yet the 
special organ of the Holy Spirit and of the living Christ in the 
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world ;” the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world 
to come, that is, in the “persistence of the whole human per- 
sonality, body as well as soul;” “a final assessment of all human 
lives, a final judgment of God, and an awful possibility of final 
and irretrievable condemnation.” 

Further, while he does not regard the use of images as aids 
in worship, prayers for the dead, and the intercession of the 
saints and the Virgin as “of faith,” still Dr. Gore does regard 
them as wholly permissible as private opinions and practices. 

Anticipating that “the sensitive modern spirit” will be “apt 
at once to catch fire and protest with vehemence that it is im- 
possible to expect agreement on so many theological proposi- 
tions,” Dr. Gore proceeds to reassure “our nervous critical 
reason” by alleging, first, that the doctrines enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph “have behind them the whole weight of 
Catholic authority and Scripture, as well as the wider assent of 
Christian experience ;” and second, and principally, by direct- 
ing attention to the fact “that the propositions enumerated 
turn out not to be really many, but in principle one, so that in 
accepting one we are accepting all, or at least in accepting the 
root doctrine about God and man we are led on to feel that 
the rest cohere indiscerptibly with it,” or, in the language of 
Chrysostom, that “all the rest follow in rational sequence.” 

He re-enforces his position here by showing that “the root 
conception” from which come “the characteristic doctrines 
which we group under the name of ‘Modernism’ ” is likewise 
found in the doctrine of a merely immanent, as exclusive of a 
transcendent, God. And he remarks very pertinently that this 
latter group of doctrines is none the less pagan and perilous 
for being assimilated in “sound” to those composing the more 
Christian series of doctrines formulated by himself. 

Toward the close of his book Dr. Gore says: 

“I know that a great deal in this book will provoke and 
distress English Free Churchmen and Scottish Presbyterians 
and those of other lands who symbolize with them,” 
and then immediately adds: 

“I desire to acknowledge with all my heart the wonderful 
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and continuous evidence of the work of the Spirit of God 
among them; and to express the gratitude which thousands 
among us feel for theological and spiritual help received from 
them. But I am sure that at the Reformation they broke cer- 
tain fundamental principles and laws of the Catholic Church.” 


That last sentence indicates all too clearly the features of 
his book which, Dr. Gore expects, “will provoke and distress” 
his brethren of other communions. Though I could wish it were 
otherwise, I fear that he is right. It is the old story of “mint, 
anise and cummin” usurping the place of the weightier matters 
. of the law. The reviewer would not be faithful to his own con- 
victions or to the truth, as he sees it, if he failed to say, that 
what fills him with pained surprise is that godly men like Dr. 
Gore should fail to see that the very center of the fight today is 
around the account that the Christian Scriptures of the Old 
and the New Testament give of their origin, their history, their 
inspiration, and their authority, and of the function of the 
church in this world that “lieth in the wicked one.” 

It is against this Scripture doctrine of Scripture and of 
the function of the church that a hostile criticism in every 
branch of the Christian church is making its fundamental and 
most determined drive. That criticism is not going to be pla- 
cated or put off with any such half-way positions as those of 
Dr. Gore. Such positions are essentially untenable. They only 
invite a continuance of the attack. Our Lord and His apostles 
had a doctrine of Scripture and of the function of the church, 
which in important points is fundamentally different from 
that presented by Dr. Gore, much as he has retained of thar 
doctrine. And if Dr. Gore discredits their doctrine in certain 
particulars, he has no reason to be surprised if others regard 
themselves as being quite as competent to revise and discard 
it in others. Dr. Gore has manfully and rightly charged cer- 
tain of the clergy of his communion with being “dishonest” in 
_ professing to accept certain creedal statements in which they 
no longer believe. But I have been pained to find Dean Inge 


openly charging Dr. Gore himself with subscribing to other — 
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creedal statements in the same hollow and merely formal 


manner. W. M. McPuHEEtTeRs. 


Tuer Decatocuet ® 


This volume is naturally divided into two parts: An Introduc- 
tion, wherein the author discusses the critical problems con- 
nected with the Decalogue (pp. vii-lxiv) ; and the Lectures 
proper (pp. 1-272). The rest of the book contains indexes, 
which are quite exhaustive. 

Dr. Charles represents one of the most advanced types of 
rationalistic higher critics. To him the Scriptures are purely 
human documents, more or less perfect, wherein the Jewish 
mind has tried to give to humanity its interpretation of God. 
Dr. Charles himself says: 

“The Scriptures, while representing God as a Spiritual 
Personal Power, assigned to Him in earlier days many an attri- 
bute that was wholly unworthy of the Deity. But so far as 
Israel was faithful to the truth they had, nobler and diviner 
truths were revealed to them, and so they reached more ade- 
quate conceptions of God, who, if He is to be worshipped at 
all, must be conceived as infinitely better than ‘the best conceiv- 
able by us.” (P. 33.) 

The way the writers of the Bible discovered the greatest 
religious truths was not through any supernatural revelation 
or inspiration, or not even through natural intellectual pro- 
cesses, but through mere “ religious experience,” so that any 
man may arrive at the same truths, through the same process, 
at any time, even today. In the words of the author: 

“Thus Israel ultimately learnt the fact of a blessed future 
life through the religious experience of its saints and psalmists, 
and therein arrived at a truth that is verifiable by all men 
should all men be willing to surrender themselves to like experi- 
ences. And so the Jews discovered for themselves, as every indi- 
vidual can discover for himself, that the only belief in a future 


®The Decalogue. Being the Warburton Lectures, delivered in Lincoln’s 
Inn oy Westminster Abbey, 1919-1923, by R. H. Charles, D.D., D.Litt., 
LL.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, Fellow of the British Academy. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1923. Pp. Ixiv + 294. 
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life that can really endure, is that which men arrive at through 
the life of faith, * * * God commits to life the best in- 
struction in things divine.” (P. 9.) 

Thus “life” being the best religious instructor, it is to be 
expected that other peoples, besides Israel, should have had 
the same privileges, and should have learned, even better, some 
higher religious truths. Incidentally, Dr. Charles informs us 
of this in various instances. Thus he draws a parallel between 
Buddhism and Judaism, in the sixth century B. c., expressing 
himself as follows: 

“For a similar declension from the purity and truth of 
primitive teachings we have only to turn to Buddhism in India. 
Its founder was born in the sixth century B.c. (circa 586). 
Ethically Buddhism was unsurpassed even by the Judaism of 
the time. It rejected sacrifice and taught the Noble Eightfold 
Path.” (P. 26.) 

To Dr. Charles, extra-Biblical documents have, practic- 
ally, the same value as those found in the canonical Scriptures, 
and he makes use of them or quotes them, in the same way as 
Biblical texts. Such a document is given quite a prominent 
position in the Introduction which starts with a diligent study 
of the Nash Papyrus, containing the Hebrew text of the Deca- 
logue as it was used in their liturgy by the Jews, in Egypt, 
about 200 B.c. Dr. Charles makes a fine restoration of the 
Hebrew text of this document, adding critical notes and an 
English translation. His purpose is to compare it with the two 
forms of the Decalogue, in the twentieth chapter of Exodus 
and the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy: 

“Both have clearly undergone editorial changes. * * * 
The two codes we are considering are ascribed both in Exodus 
and in Deuteronomy to Moses. In some form, no doubt, they 
go back to him, but what the exact form was it is difficult now 
to determine with certainty.” (P. 1 f.) 

Yet, however difficult this task is declared to be, the author 
tries his best to accomplish it in his Introduction, coming to the 
conclusion that “before E and J were written, the Decalogue 
existed, each Commandment consisting of one clause, expressed 
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in a few clear and crisp words, in the tenth century or earlier. 
But if this is so, then there is no outstanding personality to 
whom this Decalogue can be ascribed other than Moses.” (P. 
xlvili.) However, he soon qualifies this admission by declaring 
that “though the same ethical character attaches to the re- 
ligious beliefs of Moses and of the eighth century prophets, yet 
the prophetic conception of Yahweh was monotheistic, while 
that of Moses was henotheistic. In this respect a great intel- 
lectual gulf does exist between the religious beliefs of the 
prophets and of Moses.” (P. xlix.) 

And here we must notice that long ago Professor Charles 
Augustus Briggs, among others, tried to reproduce what he 
considered to be the original form of the Mosaic Decalogue, and 
to our mind he did it better than Dr. Charles has done today, 
and in a more consistent way. It is still worth while to con- 
sider what he said on the subject of the Genesis of the Ten 
Words or Commandments. The “characteristic type” of the 
Words, in the Decalogue, showed Dr. Briggs, is the second 
person singular of the verb, and so he thought it improbable 
that the fourth and fifth Words of the Decalogue originally 
differed from the normal type. So, according to him, the origi- 
nal Word IV was: ‘Thou shalt not do any work on the Sab- 
bath,” and the original Word V was probably: “Thou shalt not 
set light by thy father and thy mother.” Furthermore Dr. 
Briggs demonstrated that “each of the four writings’? which 
constitute our Pentateuch, has enriched the Ten Words and 
enlarged their interpretation, and he made the declaration that 
“The Divine Spirit has inspired the several writers, each in his 
own way, to illustrate and enforce them by specifications, rea- 
sons and exhortations.’’ (Cf. The Higher Criticism and the 
Hexateuch, ed. 1897, Appendix. ) 

Dr. Charles maintains, on the contrary, that the additions, 
far from being “inspired” are, some of them, “ungrammatical,” 
giving an “impossible meaning” and, in one case at least, they 
are in flagrant contradiction between themselves. The first in- 
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stance he finds in the text of the Second Commandment, of 


which he says: 


“The text of II is most difficult, but yields fruitful results 
on examination. The evidence tends to prove that in the 
eighth century B. C. the Commandment consisted of the words 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image,’ or this with 
the addition ‘nor any likeness.’ But this Deuteronomic phrase 
is most probably an addition of D. Subsequently the rest of 
the Commandment, which appeared first as a marginal gloss in 
D, was incorporated in D during the sixth or early in the 
fifth century B. C. From D it was copied into Ex. in the fifth 
century B. C., or not later than the beginning of the fourth.— 
The evidence for the above statement is as follows: First of all, 
the evidence of M [Masoretic text] (save in D) and all the 
authorities, the Samaritan text, LX-X, Syr., etc., alike in Ex. 
20* and D5® prove that the text about 400 B. C. read ‘Thou 
shalt not make unto thee a graven image, nor any likeness 
whatever.’ 

“So far the problem presents no difficulty, but the moment 
we pass on to the words that follow we are brought face to 
face with untranslatable and, in fact, with ungrammatical 
Hebrew. If we translate the text as it stands it is meaningless, 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, nor any likeness 
[ Kol-temunah]|, which is in heaven above,’ etc. But the con- 
text requires ‘nor any likeness of that which is in heaven above,’ 
etc. No craftsman could make a likeness which is in heaven. In 
order to get over this difficulty, it is proposed by Holzinger, 
followed by Peters, to read ‘nor the likeness of anything’ 
[Temunath-kol], as in D436 23 25. But the entire textual 
evidence is against this proposal.” (P. xxxv ff.) (As here 
quoted the Hebrew words are transliterated.) 


Then follows a long discussion of this “unmeaning and 
ungrammatical text,” as Dr. Charles calls it, but it is quite 
strange that he should have placed it at the head of his two 
lectures on the Second Commandment in the very form which he 
calls meaningless and ungrammatical, that is “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, nor any likeness that is in 
heaven above,” etc. (See pp. 14, 59.) Evidently Dr. Charles 
is trying to accomplish the impossible by lecturing on a “mean- 
ingless” text. Why not, at least, enclose in square brackets 
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the portions which he thinks do not belong to the original text, 
and which render it meaningless? This, indeed, he has done 
with the text of the Fourth Commandment, which he places at 
the head of his first lecture on the subject. There he has in- 
cluded in square brackets the words “for in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
day, and hallowed it” (p. 110). If these words are to be 
included in brackets, how much more should the former have 
been treated likewise. 

But, is the text of the Second Commandment, as it is in 
Exodus 20:4, really meaningless or ungrammatical? Not so, 
unless we accept the translation of Dr. Charles. But the 
Hebrew words are susceptible of a quite natural meaning, such 
as, “Thou shalt not make unto thyself, as a graven-image or 
indeed any resemblance, [Pesel we-kol temunah] that which is 
in heaven above, or that which is in the earth,” etc. 

Such a natural and literal rendering would have made use- 
less many a long and weary discussion on the subject. The 
grammatical construction is very simple, Kol-temunah being 
taken as in apposition to pesel, and the vaw as being explica- 
tive. 

As to the Fourth Commandment Dr. Charles finds a “fun- 
damental divergence” between Exodus 20: 8-11 and Deuter- 
onomy 5:12-15. He says: 

“All other variations between the two Decalogues may be 
regarded as explanatory additions or glosses, which are never 
contrary to the spirit of the original commandment, but it is 
otherwise in the case of 1v. The interpolation of Ex. 207! alters 


essentially the entire character of the original commandment.” 
(P2x5) 


After trying to prove this assertion in the Introduction, 
Dr. Charles dedicates three lectures to the consideration of 
this subject. Therein he shows that the Christian Sunday has 
nothing in common with the Jewish Sabbath, and that “the 
Sabbatarian view was advanced by an English clergyman and 
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adopted by the Puritan Party in England, in Holland and in 
America” (p. 165). But “for the perfect man no Sunday, no 
special season of devotion is needed ; for these are but tempo- 
rary ordinances for imperfect beings.” “But for the vast 
majority of men, and to this majority we, my brethren, all 
belong, such seasons are necessary” (p. 171). 

Yet, there may be cases of good people who do not care 
to observe them, and Dr Charles declares that “there are 
spiritually minded men who may refuse to observe our fixed 
festivals. When they do so on the ground of conscientious con- 
viction they are, as St. Paul declares, as acceptable to God as 
those who observe them” (p. 171). 

But, if society were organized according to the views of 
Dr. Charles, such a freedom of the individual would be purely 
theoretical, because he thinks it is the duty of the state to inter- 
fere in religious matters, and to compel the religious observance 
of Sunday: ‘Here surely it is the duty of the State to inter- 
vene in the highest interest of its subjects. The State is not 
a purely secular institution. It takes account not only of the 
physical well-being of its citizens, but also of their mental and 
moral welfare, and it has been the exception in the history of 
mankind when a State has considered religion as lying outside 
the sphere of its protection and encouragement.” 

Finally we are glad to notice Dr. Charles’ strong stand 
against “religious aesthetics” so fashionable today. “There is 
no necessary bond between aesthetics and religion. The most 
splendid periods of the arts in Ancient Greece, and 1800 years 
later in Italy, were notable for the moral and spiritual degra- 
dation of both these countries.” We gladly assent to the first 
of these sentences. s Sisk Pre pete 
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Here is a volume that deserves to stand alongside the ablest 
and most useful biographies of all time. The character and 
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service of its subject and the skill of its author combine to 
place it in the forefront of biographical literature. As one fol- 
lows through the rewarding pages with sustained and increas- 
ing admiration and gratitude for the life portrayeed therein, 
one’s mind travels involuntarily to Hanna’s great sketch of the 
life of Chalmers. 'The same rugged Scotch character shines out 
in the two delineations, and the same breadth of culture and 
depth of evangelical faith and piety are mirrored forth in 
the life tales of these two giants of the Scottish pulpit. 

A word concerning the make-up of the volume, first of all, 
may not be out of place. The octavo dimensions, with the sub- 
stantial cloth binding, large clear type, generous margins, and 
complete Index, all seem to comport well with what we have 
happily come to know of Alexander Whyte himself. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated. 

The wealth of material that crowds the pages of this 
monumental work gives to a reviewer a bewildering task. The 
problem is that of exclusion. Dr. Whyte’s own reference to 
Hazlitt’s saying about Burke is not inappropriate right here: 
“The only specimen of Burke is all that he ever wrote.” The 
only adequate review of this “Life” is itself. Mention may be 
made also of the fine achievement of the author in keeping 
himself completely hidden and his famous subject always in 
the foreground. In other words, it is Alexander Whyte one 
sees all the while. And there is a marvelous interweaving of 
the very words of the great preacher, from his sermons and 
lectures and letters and conversations, with every part of the 
narrative, which leaves the impression on the reader that he has 
been reading Alexander Whyte’s autobiography. Surely no 
other biographer has ever more fully deserved the commenda- 
tion of his readers in this respect. 

The work is divided into five parts and thirty chapters. 
Part One deals with “The Preparation,” and covers the period 
from 1836 to 1866; Part Two is entitled “Man Goeth Forth,” 
and is concerned with the years from 1866 until 1881; Part 
Three has to do with “The Work of Noontide: Characteris- 
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tics,” and follows through from 1881 till 1892; Part Four is 
engaged with “The Labour of Later Years,” and carries the 
reader up to 1907; while Part Five, styled “Until the Even- 
ing,” traces the fascinating story through to its close in 1921. 

The story of the birth and ancestry of the illustrious sub- 
ject of the biography is traced with sure yet delicate lines. 
Poverty was by no means the darkest shadow that hung over 
the humble home in Kerriemuir in which on January 13, 1836, 
Alexander Whyte was born. That far darker shadow was the 
fact that John Whyte, his father, and Janet Thompson, his 
mother, were not married. And to those who have eyes to dis- 
cern the deeper workings of the forces of life it may occur 
that in all probability the lifelong attitude of self-depreciation 
and sinfulness before God which characterized this child of 
misfortune was in some measure at least strengthened through 
prenatal influence from the brave woman who chose to bear her 
burden of shame and penury alone, rather than take the name 
and the companionship of the man who had wronged her and 
who sought afterwards to take her as his wife. 

However that may all be, it remains that his mother, — 
through whose heroic struggles bread was provided for herself 
and her little son, as she toiled at her weaver’s loom and in the 
harvest fields of the surrounding country, was his earliest and 
best teacher. She was a woman of great tenacity of purpose 
and of deep devotion to the Bible and Christ, and early taught 
her boy to find his way to the little kirk in the village, which 
was later made famous by another of its sons, Sir James 
Barrie, in the book known the world over as Thrums. It was 
while Whyte was still a little lad of seven years in Kerriemuir 
that he received from Robert Murray McCheyne, the saintly 
minister of St. Peter’s Church in Dundee, a tract and with it 
an impression that remained with him for the rest of his life. 

The early years of Whyte were years of strenuous and un- 
remitting toil as a laborer on the farms around Kerriemuir, or 
as a shoemaker or as a school-teacher. But all the while he 
was working in these varied lines he was diligently plying his 
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reading of the best books and magazines he could lay his eager 
hands on, such as Milton’s Paradise Lost and Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress and Carlyle’s works. For through all those 
hard and forbidding years he had his mind firmly made up to 
be a minister, and no hindrances could turn him aside or dis- 
courage his ambition. The lack of early schooling, for he got 
next to none and at. fifteen knew no arithmetic, was overcome 
by dint of slavish toil in the years that followed. And the great 
strength of character that marked his after life was developed 
under the stress of those early years when he cast aside the 
ordinary pleasures of young people and bent all his time and 
energy to the prosecution of his studies. The author tells in 
charming style of the friends who helped the struggling lad 
and encouraged him along the path he had chosen for his feet. 

Down under all Whyte’s ambition to be a minister lay his 
strong attachment to Christ, and he became a member of the 
South Free Kirk when he was eighteen. He carried his re- 
ligious devotion with him into his work as a school-teacher, as 
naturally as he carried it afterwards into his work as the min- 
ister of Free St. George’s Church in Edinburgh, and began in 
those early days the practice of giving away copies of Pil- 
grim’s Progress as prizes for excellence in work, a practice 
which resulted in the distribution of perhaps thousands of 
copies. 

A chapter is devoted to Whyte’s four years at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, with the Spartan-like simplicity of his living 
and his teaching in the evenings to supplement his slender re- 
sources and his midnight toil on his college tasks. It was while 
in college that he became interested in revival services and him- 
self participated in the direct work of preaching the Gospel of 
redemption. The rural folk who heard him in those days of 
revival fervor contended years later, when they heard the now 
famous pastor of Free St. George’s, that he was not bad, but 
that he was not nearly so impressive on sin and salvation as 
he had been when he preached among them as a student evan- 
gelist. 
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From King’s College, Whyte went to New College, Edin- 
burgh, for his four years of theological training. Here we are 
let into many delightful secrets of Whyte’s companionships 
with many of the leading men of that day in scholarship and 
piety in Scotland—with such men as Dr. Moody Stuart and 
Dr. William Cunningham and Dr. Robert Candlish whose as- 
sistant and later whose successor he became in Free St. 
George’s, and A. B. Davidson and Robert Rainey and Marcus 
Dods and a wide circle of others whose fellowship ministered 
mightily to the perfecting of the young theological student 
who was afterwards to become such an ornament to the college 
and at last its Principal. Here his mind and heart became 
more and more steeped in the literature and spirit of the great 
Puritan divines. This from his own pen about Goodwin: “Dur- 
ing my succeeding years as a student, and as a young minister, 
I carried about a volume of Goodwin with me wherever I went. 
I read him in railway carriages and on steamboats. I read him 
at home and abroad. I read him on my holidays among the 
Scottish Grampians and among the Swiss Alps. I carried his 
volumes about with me till they fell out of their original cloth 
binding, and till I got my bookbinder to put them into his best 
morocco. I have read no author so much or so often.” 

The reader is next inducted into the record of Whyte’s first 
work in the pastorate. This was in Free St. John’s, Glasgow, 
first as assistant and then as colleague of Dr. John Roxbury. 
There he continued with ever increasing power and acceptabil- 
ity for more than three years, when the call came to go to Free 
St. George’s as colleague of Dr. Candlish, where his great 
life work was to be done through the long and notable decades 
stretching from 1870 to 1916. 

Dr. Whyte did not taste the sweets of domestic life until 
he was forty-five, when he married Jane E. Barbour, who 
brought to him a mind and heart richly endowed by nature and 
refined by thorough cultivation and who to the end of his days 
was his closest and most sympathetic companion in all his 
studies and work. On many of the pages of this exquisite biog- 
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raphy will be found sidelights on the Whyte home, at 7 Char- 
lotte Square, Edinburgh, whence streams of intellectual culture 
and fervent evangelical life flowed out to bless and enrich the 
lives of unnumbered multitudes of men and women from all the 
walks and stations of life who were permitted to come into 
contact with those who dwelt there in blessed fellowship with 
Him in whom is all truth and grace. 

Alexander Whyte was a prince of teachers, and this volume 
gives the readers rare glimpses into the teaching work that was 
carried on year after year in Free St. George’s. The monu- 
mental Character Studies, ranging all up and down the Scrip- 
tures and sacred biography; the Commentary on the Shorter 
Catechism, with its pregnant and arresting elucidation of the 
mosaic-like representations of divine truth contained therein; 
the expositions of Dante and Bunyan; the unfoldings of the Old 
Testament prophets—what a priceless heritage all of these 
must have been to those who were fortunate enough to share in 
them. 

Whyte was beyond most men a master of the great books of 
ancient and modern times, and he extracted from them their 
riches of truth and beauty, and brought them to those who 
heard or read what he had to say, much as a honeybee extracts 
the sweetness from the flowers and brings it separated and con- 
centrated to the eater. This feature of this long and illustrious 
ministry may well challenge the attention and best effort of 
ministers everywhere. This age needs nothing else so much as 
substantial, sustained religious education, the sort that really 
teaches the great, ageless theological framework of Christian- 
ity. And the minister of Free St. George’s and the Principal 
of New College may well be the example and guide to all such 
as feel this need and are impelled to rise up and supply it. 

Early in his ministerial career Dr.Whyte came under the 
influence of the mystics among the saints, and all his after life 
was influenced powerfully thereby. The Puritan theologians 
and the mystics were his continual study to the end. Men have 
said Alexander Whyte was the last of the Puritans. God for- 
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bid that it should be so! May the Lord raise up a whole gen- 
eration of ministers, and laymen also, whose spirits shall be 
dominated by the mantle of this latest, and in many respects 
most glorious, of all the Puritans, their disciple and most fasci- 
nating interpreter to the modern world! If Whyte can lead his 
age back to Pascal and Goodwin and Rutherford and Bunyan 
and Behmen and Law, men who will in turn lead straight back 
to St. Paul and Jesus Christ our Lord, he will have performed 
a blessed ministry for those who are sadly in need. 

Much of Whyte’s charm as a preacher and teacher came 
from his powers of imagination. He was the Scottish Talmage. 
He was pre-eminently a preacher to the imagination, the con- 
science, and the heart. His main interest did not lie along the 
line of the historical features of religion, but rather centered 
itself in the inner essence of it all. For this reason he could 
champion the case of men like Robertson Smyth, pleading for 
the widest liberty for the scholars of the church, while at the 
same time adhering most tenaciously to the Calvinistic theology 
of the Puritans and the Westminster Shorter Catechism always 
and everywhere. It would seem that the true explanation of the 
seeming extremes of his thinking on these matters is to be found 
in this fact, that he wrought mainly in the fields of the imagi- 
native and the mystical and was not overmuch concerned as to 
the historical structure which surrounds the inner shrine. 
Doubtless this will appear to many to be a mark of weakness, 
a mark of the finiteness of man’s mind; but even so, the elements 
of superlative strength were in this. chosen servant of God so 
many and so central and so controlling that he kept the path 
of fervent evangelicalism for himself and will help all his read- 
ers to do the same. 

Of Dr. Whyte’s books there are many, his last one being on 
the subject “Lord, Teach Us to Pray.” Included among others 
are these: The Apostle Paul; Bible Characters; Bunyan Char- 
acters; Characters and Characteristics of William Law; Walk, 
Conversation and Character of Jesus Christ Our Lord; Ruther- 
ford and Some of His Correspondents. These are books which 
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every true minister of Christ would do well to buy and read and 
reread for his own profit and that of his congregation. And 
if any one is skeptical on the matter, let him begin with The 
Life of Alexander Whyte, and be convinced. 


H. H. McQuitxin. 


A Layman’s Conrsssion or Farirn 7 


Any one familiar with the other writings of the author of 
this book knows before he begins reading that the treatment of 
the subject will be interesting and original. Mr. Wilson writes 
from the viewpoint of a layman who, as a newspaper cor- 
respondent and student of affairs on both sides of the ‘Atlantic, 
is in close contact with the life of the world today. ‘The con- 
fession of faith of such a writer is bound to be of considerable 
interest. The reader will not be disappointed. It is worth while. 
The author writes after careful consideration and with deep 
conviction. Even those who are supposedly expert in such mat- 
ters as confessions of faith will find that Mr. Wilson has some- 
thing to tell them. 

Prominent among the commendable qualities of the book 
is the author’s positive manner. It is true that he is sometimes 
led to make rather extravagant assertions, as when he says: 
“The precise indictment on which at the end He [Christ] was 
convicted was that He claimed what we today call the Virgin 
Birth” (p. 78). Yet here is a writer who believes something, 
and says so. His confession of faith is not an array of uncer- 
tainties. Even one who does not agree with him must respect 
him for having the courage of his convictions. If those who 
read this work are led to imitate this one feature of it, the read- 
ing will be worth while. A manly way of saying what he be- 
lieves in understandable language is a valuable asset—especially 
for the preacher. 

Again, the author follows a method of discussion which — 


7A Layman’s Confession of Faith. By P. Whitwell Wilson, author of 
The Christ We Forget, The Church We Forget, etc. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 1924. Pp. 208. 
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might be termed the application of common sense. One does not 
expect, of course, a theological treatise from a writer whose 
point of view is so far removed from that field of thought, but 
certainly there is room for just such a view of the questions of 
theology as is taken here. The exegesis of Scripture is at times 
open to question, no doubt, but neither theology nor exegesis 
is the aim of the book. Mr. Wilson does not undertake to say 
everything that can be said on the subjects he discusses. He 
speaks as the average man, who has faith and knows why he 
has-it. This trait of the author may also be mentioned as 
worthy of the emulation of his readers. 

The book is constructed on a simple plan. Following the 
example of Sir Edward Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World, Mr. Wilson discusses separately the fifteen decisive 
questions of the world, giving a chapter to each one. The line 
of thought suggested is interesting in itself, even though all 
readers may not agree that the fifteen selected are really the 
decisive ones. 

The first question is, “Who Is Christ?” Perhaps this ques- 
tion would head the list for most of us. The problem raised by 
the relation of labor movements to religion is dealt with in a 
chapter entitled, “Can Christians Earn a Living?” Chapter 
XI contains the author’s views on one of the most pressing evils 
of society, in his answer to the question, “(Can the Home be 
Preserved?” Included in the list are the Virgin Birth, the 
Resurrection, the Second Coming, the Inspiration of the Bible, 
the Atonement, and the Trinity. These chapters can of course 
be read separately and in any order, but in spite of this there 
is a thread of unity underneath the whole. The author is con- 
tinually combating the modern attitude of mind toward Chris- 
tianity, the attitude which takes it for granted that miracles 
are disproved and exalts science as the substitute for religious 
faith. His statements in the Preface are an indication of his 
purpose. “As a servant, I welcome Science; as a master— 
never. * * * As long as hypothetical Science consists in 
the main of unlearning the hypothetical Science of the past 
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generation, I am compelled to suspend my acceptance of theo- 
ries which have often been no more than intellectual fashions.” 

Chapter X is headed by the familiar question, “Does Sci- 
ence Upset Faith?” ‘The author’s answer is, of course, that it 
does not. “The real question is not whether Science and the 
Bible can be reconciled, but whether there can be any true Sci- 
ence without the Bible. * * * Science, whether frivolous 
or diabolical, is today on trial. It is no longer Scripture that 
stands in the dock.” (P. 133.) The chapter opens with a word 
of warning to the educator. Speaking of the authority of the 
man in the classroom, Mr. Wilson says: “The greater the 
freedom, the greater, surely, is the responsibility. A lecturer, 
who advances rapidly-changing hypotheses as if they were as- 
certained truths, is guilty of intellectual fraud on his univer- 
sity.” (P. 122.) He then points out (p. 124 ff.) that the 
Bible is written from the standpoint of the average man who 
looks out upon the world with the eye of the ordinary observer 
and not with the eye of the scientist, a truth that ought to be 
more widely recognized among critics of the Bible. 

He courageously takes hold of the first two chapters of 
Genesis (p. 129 ff.). His opinion of the common critical 
treatment of these chapters is stated thus: “There has been 
nothing in the annals of the human mind more crass in its stu- 
pidity than their [the critics’] attitude towards the first two 
chapters of Genesis. It has not been that the critics wanted 
truth. It has been, rather, that they did not want truth to in- 
clude God.” His discussion is not wholly destructive, however, 
for he presents a view of the purpose and relation of these two 
chapters with which the present reviewer is in agreement. The 
wish might be expressed that this much-abused portion of the 
Bible could more often be allowed to tell its own story. 

Chapter XIV undertakes to answer the question, “Will 
Christ Come Again?” It is not a defense of any particular view 
of the Second Coming, but discusses the more fundamental ques- 
tion as to His coming at all. Doubtless, some will be disap- 
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pointed in it for this reason. Following out his controlling 
theme, the author offers the return of Christ as the alternative 
to the annihilation which Science offers as the consummation of 
things. He outlines the program of Christ in five periods: (1) 
Christ not yet born. (2) Christ obeyed by the few. (3) Christ 
accepted by the many. (4) Christ expressed in law. (5) The 
law of Christ enforced. (See p. 188.) He finds the present at 
the beginning of the third period. But the most commendable 
feature of the chapter is found in the closing paragraph: “He 
that yearns for the Christ will cleanse his own habits, will bal- 
ance his own accounts, will pay his own just debts, will serve 
his neighbor as himself, will ‘be, in one word—ready. Of every 
hope we have, this is the most practical. It means that we live, 
not in a sunset, but in a sunrise.” Again the author has 
sounded a note that needs to be heard. 

In the chapter on the Virgin Birth, to which many readers 
will turn first, Mr. Wilson takes issue with those who say with 
reference to this article of the Creed, that it makes no differ- 
ence whether it be accepted or not. He calls such “defective 
in imagination,” and affirms his own positive convictions on 
this subject. He rightly rests his argument on the Person of 
Christ, for one of the good points of this book is the ability to 
see truth in relation. 

The contribution of this book to the other questions dis- 
cussed in it the reader will learn for himself. The author 
handles them all in the same simple and interesting way. One 
of his best chapters is the fourth, “Is the Bible Inspired?” The 
specimens already given will suffice to indicate the nature of the 
contents as a whole. The book is well worth personal acquaint- 
ance. It is to be commended for the original touch and deep 
conviction to be found on every page. It is well suited to the 
layman’s needs, for it can be understood and therefore enjoyed 
by those who would flee in terror from a theological treatise. 


Pau F. Baracxman. 
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Tue Lost Rapiance or tHe Curistian REicion 8 


The author of this brochure is the Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and Editor of the Hibbert Journal. The 
contents constituted a lecture, delivered in Essex Hall, Lon- 
don, and belonging in a noble succession, graced by such names 
as that of Bishop Gore, Dean Inge, and Stopford A. Brooke. 

Like the proverbial excellent sermon, there are three main 
points in the treatment: First, the Christian religion is a re- 
gion of radiant forces; second, we have somehow lost the radi- 
ance out of our interpretation of the Christian religion; and 
third, there is a way to recover this radiance which we have 
lost. 

On the first point there can be no room for difference of 
opinion among Christians, consequently no extended discussion 
is given to it. The simple statement is sufficient. The opening 
words of the lecture fence off certain “sentimental perver- 
sions” of Christianity “of which there have been many” on this 
wise: 

“Of all the interpretations of the Christian Religion there 
are few so false and none so worthless as those which reduce 
it to a wash of rose colour spread over the dark realities of the 
world, or to a group of fancies in which the soul of man, know- 
ing them to be untrue, takes a deceitful holiday from the bur- 


den and the tragedy of life.” 
Over against these distortions the true Christian faith is 


put, as “the most joyous, the least repressive and the least for- 
bidding of all the religions of mankind.” 

The writer is convinced that our generation has missed the 
way to this inspiring, uplifting conception of the Christianity 
of the New Testament. He believes there have been many cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, but that possibly the most serious 
corruption is not to be found in errors of doctrine but rather 
“in a change in the atmosphere, in a loss of brightness and 
radiant energy, in a tendency to revert in spirit, if not in ter- 
minology, to much colder conceptions of God, of man, and of 


®The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion. By L. P. Jacks. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 1924. Pp. 46. 
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the universe.” In other words, modern Christendom has gone 
back past the New Testament into the Old and is subjecting 
itself to the old order of the Law rather than to the Gospel. 
This leads to repression and that in turn to disheartenment and 
failure. 

Doubtless there is always the temptation to mistrust the 
dynamic power of free grace as a working force in everyday 
life. The author does not go astray on this particular matter; 
but when it comes to dealing with the causes of the difficulty 
the treatment seems to be deficient and misleading. It may be 
possible that the “Churches and Chapels” have made the mes- 
sage of Christianity too grave and awful and have introduced 
the flavor of the controversial and have given too much of the 
accent of theology to their teaching; but may it not also be 
possible that modern unfaith in the entire Bible record of Chris- 
tianity has had a lot more to do with the falling away into the 
depressing atmosphere of legalism? We will not be dogmatic 
on this, but the conviction is nevertheless very deep-rooted that 
it has been since the advent of the anti-supernaturalistic criti- 
cism of Christianity and the records of the same that the buoy- 
ancy and radiance have vanished for many. 

Just here is the fatal weakness of this lecture. It is not 
easy to put one’s hand on the specific evidences of an underesti- 
mate of the place and power of a great, Heavenly conception 
of life and its satisfactions in Christ Jesus, for the discussion is 
couched for the most part in general terms, and the brevity of 
the lecture compels such terms of course. But even so, there is 
a disconcerting absence of appreciation of the rich, life-pro- 
ducing, evangelical facts and forces which leap out from every 
page of the Sacred Word. That is, one has a haunting feeling 
that somehow the omissions owe their origin not to limited 
space but to something deeper and more disquieting. 

This feeling receives reinforcement when the author ad- 
vances to his third and last point, concerning the remedy, the 
rediscovery of the lost radiance. He finds the secret in the ex- 
pansion of the “vast potentialities” resident in man and the 
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world surrounding him. Man should not, we are told, be as- 
sumed to be either depraved or dangerous. We are not told 
just how this flattering estimate of human nature is to be 
squared with the uniform teaching of Scripture, both Old and 
New Testaments, wherein the refrain runs through all its music 
on this fashion, “Ye have not life in yourselves,”’ or this, “There 
is none righteous, no not one,” or this, “The heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked,” (and no alternate 
readings of the text change the essential meaning). 

Principal Jacks no doubt believes in the evangelical, 
Pauline doctrines of sin and redemption, of human guilt and 
expiatory sacrifice, of deadness in trespasses and sins, and of 
the new life from God through grace by way of the cross and 
passion of our Saviour Jesus Christ, but his belief has not 
figured to any extent in his plan for overtaking the lost radi- 


_ ance of Christianity. He writes a good deal more like a devotee 


“of the self-culture philosophy which is both noisy and noisome 
in our day. 

Many may be satisfied with a religion of self-expansion, but 
we must be pardoned if we declare ourselves suspicious of any 
method short of the one revealed by the Spirit throughout the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation, namely, the method of re- 
demption and regeneration. Development is all right in its 
place, but there must be something to develop, and that some- 
thing is emphatically not resident in human nature, it is com- 
municated, imparted by God through Jesus Christ. Conse- 
quently, good as education is, it is not enough. And the over- 
crowded colleges and empty churches, to which the author 
alludes, may indicate nothing more than they indicated in Ger- 
many before the World War—spiritual apostasy and the pas- 
sion for power. “Knowledge puffeth up,” says the Apostle in 
one place, and in another, “The world through its wisdom knew 
not God.” And as regards the empty churches, is it not signifi- 
cant that the emptiest, generally speaking, are just the ones 
that stress something else than the apostolic Gospel? 

There is so much that is stimulating in this little book that 
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it is most regrettable that it does not have more “height and 
depth” in its treatment of its subject. H. H. McQuitxm. 


An IntropucTIon TO THE StupY OF THE BIBLE ® 


Biblical scholarship has rendered invaluable aid to the student 
of the Bible. For more than a generation the fruits of scholar- 
ship had been held in volumes which only the initiated would 
even try to understand. In recent years attempts have been 
made to put the conclusions and conjectures of Biblical scholars 
into a literary form which will attract the popular reader. 
These attempts accompany and are demanded by the theological 
discussions which are now interesting unusually wide circles of 
people. 

Rev. J. R. Van Pelt, D.D., in his recent book entitled, An 
Introduction to the Study of the Bible, has made an essay in 
this direction. Dr. Van Pelt is well equipped for such an under- 
taking. He is well acquainted with the works of criticism and 
is able to present the latest assertions and conjectures of Bibli- 
cal scholars without the encumbrances of the formidable criti- 
cal apparatus of the schools. He has also lived in the atmos- 
phere of the modern mind and is a master of its terminology. 
Along with that his style is as lucid as that of H. G. Wells. 

In this volume of less than four hundred pages Dr. Van 
Pelt tells what the Bible is in comparison with the sacred books 
of other religions, and points out the steps of the historical 
process of the production of this library of books and of their 
collection into the canon of Scripture. In the part of the work 
devoted to The Bible in the Making he gives much attention to 
the books in their production and appends chronological tables 
with the approximate dates which the censensus of scholarship 
assigns to the various portions of the Old and New Testaments. 
An excellent section is devoted to the topic, How we Got Our 
Bible. This is by far the best portion of the work and will be 

* An Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By John Robert Van Pelt, 


Ph.D., Professor in Gammon Theological Seminary. New York: Ge : 
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found invaluable by students who cannot go far in historical 
reading. At the same time the reverence with which the Chris- 
tian holds the New Testament will make him resent the dispar- 
ity between the meager treatment of Paul and the pages devoted 
to Wyclif. Not that we love Wyclif less, but Paul belongs to 
a different category. Parts are devoted to The Bible in the 
Church, The Bible in the World, and How to Read the Bible. 
Running through different parts of the book the reader finds in 
various presentations arguments against verbal inspiration, 
inerrancy, and a fairly well worked out modern theory of in- 
spiration. 

The first impression the readér receives is that this is not 
an introduction to the Bible, but an introduction to the critical 
studies about the Bible. In other words, it is much more an 
introduction to what men have done with the Bible than a bring- 
ing of the student into that great garner of the germ ideas of 
life and religious faith. One wonders what scholars are about 
when their critical instincts lead them to spend hours distin- 
guishing portions which may have been written by the Isaiah 
of history or “Deutero-Isaiah” or “Trito-Isaiah” and never 
let their students hear God saying through his servant: “Ho, 
everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.’’ We should 
never forget our debt to scholars, but we need to pray that 
they shall not work over the chaff and leave the wheat. 

Dr. Van Pelt is a master in his eulogy of the Bible. It 
“has furnished theme and inspiration for poet, painter and 
musical composer.” The part of the book devoted to The Bible 
in the World is superlative in its praise, with such statements 
as, “We might call the roster of the great names of English 
literature in the nineteenth century, and should find in nearly 
every instance their indebtedness to the Bible is very great.” 
He shows the influence of the Bible on civil institutions and how 
far the spirit of the Bible has been a vital principle in building 
up the modern system of law and government. All of that, and 
yet the reader looks in vain through the pages of this Introduc- 
tion for the mystic secret of such influence. 
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Where is the fault? Like most of the apostles of the mod- 
ern mind he is keen on the human and dull on the divine element 
in the Bible. He is at great pains to defend his students from 
a mechanical theory of inspiration. There is an imaginary 
mechanical typewriter theory of inspiration wherein God’s 
hands touch the keys, but this theory is a figment of the mod- 
erns. There is also a vital theory of inspiration as mysterious 
as all other living things, but it does allow the Father God to 
utter Himself whether “many partedly and many manneredly” 
by his prophets or by His Son. If marvelous influences have 
come out from the Bible, why not bow our heads and accept the 
truth that a marvelous God utters Himself in the Bible. It is 
a book of human experiences, but it is also a book of the divine 
counteracting of human methods and ways. 

An introduction to the study of the Bible does not need to 
enter any special pleading for scholarship or criticism. It does 
not need to apologize for the overthrow of any false traditions, 
but it does need to do two things. It should cautiously state 
results which are hypothetical or conjectural, and it should 
reverently point to the germ ideas of God and life which have 
produced fruit in the human hearts of the ages. 

The reader will be interested in such passages as these: 

“The older views of inspiration rest upon a fundamental 
misconception of the relation between the Spirit of God and the 
spirit of man. The supernatural agency of God was separ- 
ated by a wide gulf from the natural functions of man.” (P. 
311. 

re inspiration so conceived is not real inspiration at all. 
The agent is depersonalized—is turned into a machine. But 
genuine inspiration signifies the illumination and exaltation of 
one’s personality. He who is inspired is thereby rendered not 
less but rather more himself. Fellowship with God sets human 
personality free. We are made for fellowship with our Crea- 
tor, and this fellowship does not cancel but enhances our indi- 
viduality and personality.” (P. 312.) 

“In claiming inspiration for the Bible we have no reason to 
assert that inspiration is confined to the Bible” (p. 313). 
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But one does not know any limits to such statements. It is 
agreeable to read: 

“The Psalms are undoubtedly that portion of the Old Tes- 
tament which has the greatest present significance for the Chris- 
tian church. They represent on the whole the highest levels of 
the religious experiences of the ancient Hebrews. Their 
beauty, depth, and earnestness are truly wonderful.”(P. 159.) 

Yet such comparative utterances are always unsafe. Who 
accepts the following as final? 

“In its present form the Gospel according to Matthew is a 
composite work derived from the ‘Sayings’ (Logia) in a Greek 
version (Q), from Mark, and other written or oral sources. 
Because of the nature of its references to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it must be dated after that event—perhaps about 
75 a. D., or even later.” (P. 196.) 

Our whole protest is against the attempt to popularize ten- 
tative conclusions of scholars as though they were final. Chang- 
ing a little the words of James Moffatt, in his Theology of the 
Gospels, we would say, that the Bible which is left after scholar- 
ship has had its day is not the Bible which would have produced 
what Dr. Van Pelt testifies to in his tributes to the Bible. 


JAMES PALMER. 


Tue Worup’s Livine Reticions !° 


This is essentially a handbook upon the eleven clearly defined 
living religions of the world. It does not include any special 
consideration of the religious ideas of distinctly savage and 
primitive peoples or of modern pseudo-religions. 

To write in any thoroughgoing way upon the world’s re- 
ligions requires an exceptional scholarship and rare oppor- 
tunity for study, for it is obvious that without these ad- 
vantages one could hope to be little more than a compiler of 
materials accumulated by others. Dr. Hume, however, has the 


” The World’s Living Religions. By Robert Ernest Hume, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religions, Union Theological Seminary, New York ; 
author of “The Thirteen Principal Upanishads translated from Sanskrit. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. Pp. xii+ 298. Life and Re- 
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preparation and experience requisite for original treatment of 
his subject. He was born in India of a missionary family and 
was familiar in boyhood with the ordinary modes of Hindu 
thought and worship. His early manhood was devoted to mis- 
sionary work in western India, which he left to take his profes- 
sorship in Union Seminary. He is well acquainted with many 
of India’s religious leaders and has lately been exchange pro- 
fessor at the universities of Bombay and the Punjab and a lec- 
turer at the Hindu University at Benares and the Moslem Uni- 
versity at Aligarh. In his study of Hinduism he made his fresh 
translation of the Upanishads, and he has studied each religion 
in its own particular locality. 

The introductory chapter, Religion and Religions, reveals 
the author’s purpose to maintain an unbiased and judicial atti- 
tude. After some brief statements upon the universality of re- 
ligion among men, its function, its analysis, the essential char- 
acteristics of a deity, alternatives in the conception of deity, 
and varying emphases in the conception of religion, all of which 
occupy hardly a half-dozen pages, he proceeds to the problem 
of the study of religion. Several lines of approach are men- 
tioned—the historical, the psychological, the philosophical, the 
social, the literary, the esthetic, the ethical, the personal, and 
the comparative. The author then states the various personal 
standpoints to be found among students of this subject, and 
follows this with a list of unscientific classifications of religions. 

The remainder of this opening chapter is devoted to brief 
classifications of religions upon various bases, as, dead or liv- 
ing, by their geographic origins, by the dates of their founders, 
by the numbers of their adherents, by their scope, by their 
original conceptions of deity, by the number of their deities, 
by the personality of their founders, by their value and out- 
look. He concludes this introduction with some prerequisites 
for the comparative study of religions. . 

It is out of the question to take up in detail the author’s 
treatment of the eleven living religions. However, in gen- 
_ eral it may be said, that chapters II-V deal with the religions 
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that arose in South Asia (India), Hinduism, Jainism, Buddh- 
ism, Sikhism; chapters VI-VIII deal with those that arose in 
East Asia (China, Japan), Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto; and 
chapters [X-XII deal with those in West Asia (Palestine, Per- 
sia, Arabia), Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Muhammadanism, 
Christianity. Then comes the closing chapter, A Summary 
Comparison of the Living Religions, followed by an Appendix, 
a Bibhography, and Questions for Review. The title of each 
of the chapters upon the eleven religions consists simply of its 
name, but this has a subhead giving the predominant character 
of the religion dealt with. Each chapter closes with a brief 
indication of the strength and weakness of the belief considered. 

From the Christian standpoint this informing little book 
is open to the criticism that, in seeking to be impartial, it is 
incomplete and even misleading. It is only consistent that, in 
his chapter on Christianity, he should hold to the same de- 
tached style as in discussing the other religions, though he 
frankly places it far above all of them. Still no conservative 
Christian can be satisfied with all of Dr. Hume’s characteriza- 
tions of this faith. Under a subhead, ‘‘ Evidences of the Humanity 
of Jesus,” we find this passage: 

“The designation which he most frequently used for himself 
was ‘son of man.’ This phrase is reported in at least seventy 
passages, which occur in all of the four Gospels. Its exact and 
full significance has been variously interpreted by scholars. 
But by it perhaps Jesus emphasized his own relation to human- 
ity, that he felt himself to be a typical human being, or an 
ideal human being. 

“However, the foregoing experiences, which any and every 
human being might share with Jesus, were combined with other 
extraordinary aspects of consciousness and purpose. These 
indicate such a relationship to God that the Christian Church 
has regularly called him divine.” (P. 241.) 


Instead of a corresponding subhead, relating to the evi- 
dences of His divinity, we find “Evidences of an Especially 
Close Relationship with God in Service to Humanity,” followed 
by remarks which are not decisive enough to permit their ac- 
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ceptance as conforming to the common evangelical understand- 
ing, though, for the greater part at least, they might be con- 
strued as soundly conservative. ‘i 

Even in a scientific treatment of the subject it would have 
been better to present these essential elements of Christianity 
on the lines of their historic construction rather than, after the 
fashion of political platforms in dealing with difficult matters, 
to make statements sufficiently vague to offend no one. Then, if 
this did not seem fair enough, it could have been added that 
certain modern scholars held differently. 

Despite this hesitation on vital doctrinal points of the 
Christian religion, it must be freely admitted that Dr. Hume’s 
little book is not only the result of long, painstaking research, 
but that it is in general a model of its kind with respect to con- 
ciseness, analysis, and amount of material in small compass. 


Rozpert M. Korrz. 


